









































meang PROFIT-PLUG! 





More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery ! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bakery-Proved" — Trademark 
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The strength of faith—a parental bequest no money can give 


Something so priceless you give it away 





Art Linkletter, famous TV personality, tells this 
story about faith. A little boy, busy with crayon 
and sketchbook, was asked what he was drawing. 


“Just a picture of God,” said the boy casually. 
“Nobody knows how He looks,” said Linkletter. 
“They will,” replied the boy, “when I get through.” 


What he lacked in ability, that boy made up in 
faith. The faith of children, once firmly founded, is 
a lasting faith. This is why it’s vitally important 


Build a stronger, richer life..worship together this week | 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


that parents start early to give their children a 
faith to live by. 


Only you can do this job as well as it must be 
done. No other provision you make for your 
family will ever take its place. 


Worship together this week, every week, at your 
church or synagogue for a happier, more satisfying 
life all year long. Perhaps you don’t know what 
God “looks” like now... but you will... when 
you get through. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


































SUPERLATIVE 


Continues fo maintain 
its reputation for quality 


and uniformity 
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HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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American Ace == 
Choice of Minnesota 
| —A superior bread — 
flour, milled in one | Mah | 
of the West’s very J Tennison Co a 
finest flour mills. “A World of Quality and Service” : 
American Flours, Inc. geen — Ky 
NEWTON, KANSAS rontelephone FEderal 2-8637 | 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
u ’ f , 
NI ormity 
the priceless quality in flour 
’ yours always with... 
nn) 
Acme-Evans Flours 
| ANGELITE—cake flour ; 
| G—cookie and dough-up tour 
| COOKIE KING—c 
| 27 CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
= Dd K > GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the prey 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN a4 SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators iz Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


JMiling Co., Liseed ie 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


“ CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 














CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - ae * MONTREAL + MONCTON 
EASTERN EXP ICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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| MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
OF FLOUR, TOMPKINS, WHAT COLOR / 
WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITS A MASTERPIECE / 


































































































Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 


But they will instinctively reach for your package when 
your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp e I } i l S 
printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote* paper of 


* 4 ; * 
ml . ; 
Be ° Deltaseal Bags General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Impulse buying booms saies in supermarkets. And Deltaseal, 
the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that impulse. 


*Deltaseal and Becote are registered trade names of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 27—Cincinnati Section 12, 
American Association of Cereal 
Steele, 2179 Pleasant Valley Drive, 
Chemists, Cincinnati; sec. C. J. 
Huntington, W.Va. 

April 27-29— Western Carolinas 
Retail Bakers, Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia, S.C.; sec., D. W. MacRae, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 200 W. 
Griffith St., Charlotte, N.C. 

April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Hotel War- 
wick, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 29-May 2—Association of 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swosessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Seif-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











Since 1856 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS. 











Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 408 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


April 80-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-18 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 


Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec.,- 


Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
‘Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 


Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 


Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 


Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C.: Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canz2da; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
1lth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
eago 7%, Ill. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
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sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Series of Books 
On Radiation 
Available 


WASHINGTON—The Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces has _ supple- 
mented its bibliographic series on 
radiation sterilization of foods with 
two new volumes just released to in- 
dustry through the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

These publications were prepared 
to keep researchers abreast of the 
rapidly growing literature on the ef- 
fects of ionizing radiation in the 
treatment for extended storage life 
of flour, meats, dairy products and 
vegetables. 

Volumes just released are: PB 
111636 S-2 Bibliography on Ionizing 
Radiations, Supplement No. III and 
Subject Index—Part I, June 1956, 250 
pages, $4.50; and PB 111636 S-3 
Bibliography on Ionizing Radiations, 
Supplement No. III and Subject In- 
dex—Part II, June 1956, 119 pages, 
$3. They may be ordered from OTS, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Earlier volumes in the series, also 
available from OTS, are: 

PB 111634 Radiation Sterilization—Review of 
Literature in Selected Fields, February, 1955, 
77 pages, $2. 

PB 111635 Bibliography on lonizing Radia- 
tions—Part |, May, 1954, 266 pages, $6.75. 

PB 111636 Bibliography on lonizing Radia- 
tions—Part Il, May, 1954, 320 pages, $8. 

PB 111636S Bibliography on lonizing Radia- 
tions, Supplements No. | and II, August, 1955, 
537 pages, $lil. 

PB 111637 Subject Index on lonizing Radia- 
tions—Part III, June, 1954, 281 pages, $7.95. 

PB 111637S Subject Index on lonizing Radia- 


tions, Supplements No. | and II, August, 
161 pages, $4.25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EUROPEAN CROPS 
LONDON—tThe crop situation in 
Western Europe is now rated as 
satisfactory. Moisture supplies are 
plentiful and winter grains are mak- 

ing progress. 
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Government- Domestic Diplomacy 


By Lloyd N. Case 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Case was 
director of the grain division of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He is now vice president of the Bur- 
dick Grain Co., Minneapolis. 


¥ ¥ 


We read a lot in our newspapers 
and magazines, hear a lot over the 
radio and coffee cups, and see a lot 
on our televisions having to do with 
the Department of State and inter- 
national relations. Much emphasis 
and stress is laid on the art of diplo- 
macy. I am sure all of you are as 
aware, as I am, of the fact that the 
essence of successful diplomacy lies 
in long range planning with short 
term check points to see “how’re we 
doin’.” 

In relations between governments, 
“face” is an important factor. Diplo- 
mats are reluctant to admit errors 
in their projections. Those projec- 
tions, of course, are based on the 
assumption “if we do this” then “that 
will follow.” As you know, these cal- 
culations often seem to go awry— 
note the Aswan Dam decision in 
Egypt, which some critics think was 
responsible for a chain of near-dis- 
aster results. On the basis of the 
evidence available and on the best 
judgment of outstanding diplomats, 
the decision was made and only time 
will tell whether it was the right 
one. At the moment, it looks as 
though it weren’t but history may 
write a very different story. It may 
well turn out it was planned that 
way and developments are in keep- 
ing with the pattern laid out. My 
own thinking is that in the end it is 
going to turn out just all right. 
Keels are being laid for tankers so 
huge they can offset the cost of the 
longer trip and the higher tolls sure 
to result from the Suez debacle 
brought about by Nasser’s childish 
reaction. This subject is worthy of 
an address in itself, but I am touch- 
ing the subject briefly because of 
the lessons in it for us and to make 
sense of my chosen title, ‘“Govern- 
ment and Domestic Diplomacy.” 

In the grain trade we have a sort 
of a state department setup, though 
we do not have a single responsible 
secretary representing us at the 
Washington level. Rather, we have 
a sort of three-man commission act- 
ing for us—A. E. Oliver, successor to 
Ray Bowden, semi-retired, in the 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 


sociation; William F. Brooks of the 
National Grain Trade Council; and 
Roy Hendrickson of the Federation 
of Cooperatives. In varying ways, we 
almost have the equivalent of em- 
bassies in each state, in that there 
is an office of a trade association 
and there are some regional organi- 
zations such as the Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Assn.—all of these tied 
in one way or another with the 
Washington representatives. 

The clue to the lesson in the re- 
marks on international relations is 
this: Achievements are not by acci- 
dent but by plan, and as the Widow 
Duck said, “be not disencouraged if 
things don’t work out immediately.” 
If I learned anything in Washington 
I learned the great weakness in re- 
lations between government officials 
and individuals or groups who want 
them to do something is the inade- 
quate and faulty planning, half- 
baked, half-thought-out schemes and 
proposals which are presented, al- 
though the grain trade does much bet- 
ter than most groups or organizations 
in presenting its case. We can take 
some comfort and pride in that, but 
the mere fact we are generally bet- 
ter than others is not enough, be- 
cause we are not doing as well as 
we are capable of doing. 

The work of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn. of North Dakota is 
far more productive than any of you 
could possibly realize—you get un- 
believably more for your dues than 
you should—you ought to be paying 
much, much more—and the returns 
on your membership is the most prof- 
itable investment you have. I may 
have said something similar to that 
before here on this platform, but you 
were warranted in keeping tongue 
in cheek on the grounds I was serv- 
ing self-interest as a secretary, but 
I say it to you now with the knowl- 
edge of a government administrator 
who has learned by experience the 
tremendous service these organiza- 
tions perform, not only for their 
members, but for the government. 
But you can and should do more 
than you do. 


Don’t Turn Back Clock 


Unhappily, it seems most of the 
proposals from the grain trade are 
in the nature of just turning the 
clock back to the good old days— 
and that is so unrealistic. That is 
just nostalgia—old timers have for- 
gotten the ugly side of things as 





they were and only remember the 
good things; younger men in busi- 
ness just simply aren’t going to go 
through those hardships, having had 
a taste of the rewards with less ef- 
fort of doing business with Uncle 
Sam. 

You may think I am saying that 
we pay lip service to the free enter- 
prise system while down in our 
hearts we are happily wallowing in 
government teat-sucking. Well, if 
you do, you are right because the 
evidence is all against the bulk of 


_the people in our industry willingly 


accepting the risks and hazards of 
unbridled competition instead of do- 
ing business with CCC. There are a 
great many who admit this is true. 

When effort was being made to get 
the exchange program going, I got 
put in my place properly one day 
when an operator out in Michigan 
told me bluntly: “Hell, I’m not in- 
terested in competing; I want to do 
business with you, I can make more 
money easier that way.” 

When OPA regulations were in the 
process of being dropped, I had a 
delegation of operators call on me to 
go to Washington and lobby for re- 
tention of controls because they had 
never got such margins when in 
competition with each other. No- 
body—and maybe they are right, I 
don’t feel I have the wisdom to say 
they are wrong—seems to be much 
concerned about where this desire to 
do business with government and in- 
difference to private enterprise will 
lead us. Oh, there are a few lone 
voices being lifted up—but too often 
those voices have wanted the free 
enterprise system to apply to others, 
not to themselves. 

Do I sound bitter? Well, most 
business people who fear govern- 
ment-business partnerships, the kind 
we’ve seen dictators rise to power 
on, are somewhat embittered, and 
I am no exception—but that is the 
way it is and with almost every- 
body turning to government for sus- 
tenance, few business men can af- 
ford to buck the tide. I think it is 
high time we quit kidding ourselves 
and settled down to diplomatic pro- 
gramming of our affairs. Let’s recog- 
nize where we are, what we are in- 
to, and do our damndest to forecast 
the future. Then, having made up 
our minds, plan in detail and put 
our plans into motion. That is much 
easier said than done, but at least 
we can be realistic, guiding our- 
selves on the basis of things being 
what they are and not necessarily the 
way we’d like them to be. 

To lay a foundation for planning, 
let’s start off by taking to heart and 
remembering more flies are caught 
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with honey than vinegar. We just 
aren’t going to get anyplace hurling 
accusations, making caustic remarks 
and questioning the motives of gov- 
ernmental administrators who are 
men just like ourselves and being 
called upon to carry burdens that 
few are willing to carry. I am one 
who wasn’t willing—I admit it, but 
I do admire and respect those down 
there who are. For one—Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
How would you like to take the beat- 
ing he is called upon to take? No 
secretary in generations matches 
him for integrity, sincerity and 
Christian principle; yet, there are 
elements who villify and bemean him 
as though he were an outcast; I have 
seen him take cruel treatment at 
the hands of headline-seeking people 
who had nothing to offer and I have 
seen him turn the other cheek; I 
have seen him laced at committee 
hearings when the very committee 
taking him to task had failed to ap- 
prove specific legislation. One of the 


(Continued on page 29) 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
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SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 








ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Give us this 
day our 
“Sj idaily bread 


_ families enjoy bread every 
meal because bread’s appetite appeal, its 
wholesonieness, toasting qualities, its energy 
building nutrition increased through enrich- 
ment ... have helped maintain its place 
on the table. 

And as these bread improvements con- 
tinue, one good reason why Commander- 
Larabee is first in bakery flours—and will 
continue to be first—is that through prod- 
uct control, through research at the hands 




















of bakery flour specialists, we are always 
ready with the types of flours required by 
the bakers of America .. . today, and we 
will be tomorrow! 


If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll pay the freight 
on your wire or phone call... and give 
you the most pleasing product and service 
you’ve ever had! 


Commander-Larabee— 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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FLOUR AWARDS—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has an- 


nounced awards to 


process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 


wheat and corn into 45,080,000 Ib. flour and 14,166,000 Ib. de- 
germed cornmeal for export. USDA has also requested offers to 
process CCC-owned wheat and corn into 75,708,500 Ib. flour and 
53,543,000 lb. cornmeal for relief purposes ..................4.4. Page 10 


MNF CONVENTION—Thruston B. Morton, U.S. Senator from Ken- 
tucky, will be the banquet speaker at the Millers National Fed- 


eration convention at Chicago May 16-17 
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USDA Winter Wheat Forecast 
Reflects Improvement; Crop 


Of 669 Million Bu. Expected 


WASHINGTON — Prospects for 
crop growth made important gains 
in March, especially in Great Plains 
drouth areas, according to the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s April 1 
crop summary. Dry fields were liv- 
ened by the long hoped for rains 
and snow. Irrigation prospects in the 
central west also were brightened by 
heavy snowfalls in the Rockies. 

Winter wheat has been rewarded 
for its dogged endurance in many 
Great Plains fields by March and 
early April soaking rains or snows. 
This long-awaited moisture came too 
late for some dead or blown-out 
seedlings; however, general gains in 
growth and outcome are expected, 
USDA says. The crop in the Pacific 


Northwest as well as in California 
has made “a fine start.’”’” Wheat con- 
dition from Missouri eastward is 


generally good despite lack of vigor 
in stands which had a poor fall start 
or were damaged by heaving during 
recent weeks. 

The April 1 forecast of 669 mil- 


Southwestern 


Wheat Needs 
Warm Spell 


KANSAS CITY—Cool, wet weather 
over much of the hard winter wheat 
area is holding back rapid growth of 
the crop, but the over-all prospects 
for winter wheat continue to be good. 

The crop is responding to the gen- 
erous moisture of recent weeks. Sur- 
viving wheat in western Kansas was 
greening, while in eastern Kansas the 
wheat was growing rapidly, and in 
southern areas, it was jointing. 

Damage from soil borne mosaic has 
increased as a result of the cool, wet 
weather. Extensive yellowing has 
been reported in the eastern third of 
the state, and yields may suffer if 
warmer weather does not arrive. 

In Oklahoma, wheat is developing 
a rank growth which will require fre- 
quent moisture the remainder of the 
season. Winter wheat in Nebraska 
continues to improve. In Texas, irri- 
gated and early dryland wheat looked 
promising in the northern plains, it 
was reported. Weeds are likely to be 
a problem in late-emerging acreage. 


lion bushels is an increase of about 
7% since Dec. 1, but despite this 
gain would be the smallest winter 
wheat crop since 1951. The present 
prospective yield on this year’s re- 
duced seeded acreage has been ex- 
ceeded in only one year. 

The combined farm stocks of corn, 


(Continued on page 24) 





Committee Drafts 
Budget for Wheat 


Flour Institute 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute Committee met April 11 at 
the Union League Club, Chicago, to 
draft a new budget for presentation 
to the board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation at the MNF 
convention in May after prior review 
and approval by the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

In attendance at the meeting were: 
Max B. Hager, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; 
Mark W. Heffelfinger, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis; and 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; L. L. Lundgaard, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; John T. Lynch, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; James L. 
Rankin (as an alternate for George 
S. Pillsbury), Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; H. M. Regier, Buhler 
Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas; and 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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Kansas City Exchange 


Cuts Premium Listings 


KANSAS CITY—tThe directors of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
April 10 voted to discontinue the 
practice of listing premium ranges, 
paid and indicated, for various types, 
proteins and grades of wheat apply- 
ing to the local market. 


The Cash Wheat Marketing Com- 
mittee of the exchange has there- 
fore quit publishing any actual or 
probable premium scales relative to 
the basic Kansas City futures. Actual 
cash sales are still being listed by 
the committee. 


Analysis Indicates Dip 
In U. S. Wheat Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The wheat ex- 
port outlook for the U.S. in the crop 
year 1957-58 does not hold out much 
promise of being as bright as the 
situation in the present crop year, ac- 
cording to traders. 

Attention has been called to the 
excellent wheat crop prospects which 
have prevailed over most of Western 
Europe this winter. The French crop 
may show a record outturn and this 
could lead to France’s reentry into 
the European market in a big way. 

Other factors likely to contribute 
to a decline in U.S. wheat exports 
are the absence right now of any 
large individual nation buying pro- 
grams. The Indian government has 
been concentrating its buying in the 
first year of the three year program 
under Public Law 480. West coast 
exporters say that by March more 
than half of the program had been 
lifted in slightly more than six 
months. 

An unknown quantity in assessing 
the export outlook is Polish aid. 
Polish officials engaged in negotia- 
tions with the U.S. government have 
said that they wish to obtain a mini- 
mum of one million tons of wheat a 
year from the U.S. It is doubted 
whether the administration wishes to 
go that far. It could not do so until 
Congress extends the life of PL 480. 
Legislation for this is pending and 
if approved a further billion dollars 
will be available for surplus disposal. 

While the course of the U.S.-Polish 
discussions reveals that aid at the 
present time will be considerably 
smaller than the Polish delegation 
has in mind, this does not foreclose 
the possibility that a much larger aid 
program may be concluded through 
a third party country, probably West- 
ern Germany. 

This year’s heavy export volume 
will make a slight dent in the billion 
bushel wheat surplus held by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at the 
start of the crop year. 

Another influence which may con- 
tribute to the wheat surplus reduc- 
tion is the operation of the Soil 
Bank where more than 12 million 
acres have been tagged for the pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that the Soil Bank has fail- 
ed in its original purpose of reducing 
the surpluses. It has attracted only 
the poorer wheat land where the pro- 
ducer planted as a gamble. In many 





EUROPEAN CROP 
REPORT 


LONDON—Frequent spring show- 
ers have benefited all crops in Spain, 
Portugal and Italy. In France, grow- 
ers are expecting to break the pro- 
duction record with estimates of the 
outturn ranging up to 12 million me- 
tric tons. Fall sown wheat in the U.K. 
is generally healthy, though some loss 
of color has occurred due to water- 
logging. Good progress has been made 
with spring seeding on the lighter 
land but most of the heavier soils 
were too wet to work until the begin- 
ning of April. Drouth has developed 
in Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
Turkey. It is expected that the Tur- 
kish outturn will be even less than 
that of last year. 





instances, producers have preferred 
the surety of the Soil Bank aga‘n t 
the risks and costs of trying to ; r>- 
duce a crop on poor land. 

While the calculations appear to 
confirm a possible reduction of the 
wheat surplus by as much as 100 mil- 
lion bushels on June 30, 1957, new 
crop production may offset some of 
the net reduction anticipated. Pri- 
marily excellent moisture conditions 
which appear to have broken the long 
drouth in the Southwest may cause 
steady upward revisions of the win- 
ter wheat crop estimate. Already 
USDA reports have started to reflect 
this improvement in moisture and it 
is expected in trade circles that each 
new crop report henceforth will in- 
dicate steady advances in outturn. 


ee e 
Trade Suggests Poland 


Is Playing Canada 
Against U.S. 


OTTAWA — Suggestions have been 
raised in trade circles that Poland is 
playing Canada and the U.S. one 
against the other in an effort to get 
the best deal possible for its wheat | 
requirements. 

The Poles have already been re- 
ported as purchasing ‘part of their re- 
quirements from Canada on credit 
terms and are stated to be in the mar- 
ket for more. C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, told the House 
of Commons: “The Canadian Wheat 
Board has booked a purchase of 300,- 
000 tons of wheat for Poland to move 
out before July 31, and has also made 
a commitment for half that amount 
of wheat to be exported in 1957-58.” 

The private trade in Canada con- 
tends that less than one third of the 
total detailed by Mr. Howe has been 
booked. 
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21 Million Acres 
Under Agreement 
For Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—With the sign-up 
of 1957 soil bank acreage reserve 
agreements drawing to a close, re- 
ports from state Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation offices show- 
ed that 21,358,640 acres of cropland 
had come under the program through 
April 5, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

By crops, the reported acreage re- 
serve sign-up included 12,784,968 acres 
of wheat, 5,257,270 acres of corn, 3,- 
019,922 acres of cotton, 216,868 acres 
of rice and 79,612 acres of tobacco. 
The wheat includes winter wheat 
agreements signed last fall, less can- 
cellations, plus spring wheat agree- 
ments. 

Deadlines for 1957 acreage reserve 
agreements were March 1 for cotton 
and tobacco and March 8 for spring 
wheat, corn, and rice, but farmers 
whe previously indicated that they 
wished to do so were permitted to 
put “over the limit” acreage in the 
program after those dates. Most of 
this “over the limit” acreage has now 
been accepted. A final report on the 
program will be made later. 

According to the April 5 reports, 
916,268 acreage reserve agreements 
have been signed. 
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WASHINGTON—Awards to proc- 
ess Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat and corn into 45,080,000 Ib. 
flour and 14,166,000 lb. degermed 
cornmeal were given to mills by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the weekend. The flour and corn- 
meal is for export and will be used 
for foreign relief purposes. 

The amount of flour ordered is 
nearly 25 million pounds under the 
USDA request for bids to process 
CCC-owned wheat into 70,056,000 Ib. 
flour. Only all-purpose and _ bread 
flour were ordered by USDA. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Announces Awards 
To Process CCC Wheat, 
Corn for Relief Use 


The cornmeal total is slightly larg- 
er than the amount originally re- 
quested. The request was for 14,026,- 
000 Ib. cornmeal. 

The flour and cornmeal must be 
ready for delivery by May 6. It will be 
distributed abroad through private 
welfare organizations. 

Details of the awards are append- 
ed. The credit notation under the 
price per hundredweight means ‘that 
CCC will receive that much from the 
successful bidders. The difference in 
bids results from varying values of 
by-product feeds at different loca- 
tions. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Goneral Hs, WE. .ccccsecacsrcces Hopkinsville, Ky. 1,200,000+ 100 10/10 $0.06 
Wichita Falls, Texas 1,200,000+ 100 10/10 05 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .....ccccccescecess Astoria, Ore. 400, 0007 100 10/10 168 
ete Eene Ge. THE. .hccsesscasce Indianapolis, Ind. 7,369,400 100 ma" 
160,000 100 10/10 .03* 
F. W. Stock @ Soria, Une. ccicscsccss Hillsdale, Mich. 751,000 100 .25* 
750,000* 100 .25* 
International Milling Co. ......cccccccccccees Buffalo 751,000 100 .251* 
748,900 100 .251* 
1,500,000 100 -221* 
Lockport, N.Y. 1,000,000 100 -211* 
Greenville, Texas 750,0007 100 10/10 .078 
Blackwell, Okla. 1,300,000 100 10/10 056 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... St. Joseph, Mo. 3,200, 000+ 100 10/10 spare 
N. Kansas City 2,708,0007 100 .17* 
292,000% 100 10/10 ree 
Hutchinson, Kansas 4,000,0007 100 17* 
611,000 10 .24 
399,000 10 .24 
Shaner MNO. os.cn0d0kemssesssencaaeas Buffalo 250,000 5 44 
Morrison WiNNE GO. o.2c scccsiccccssoses Denton, Texas 280,000 10 .33 
Terminal Flour Mills Co... ciccccseceesecis Portland 200,000 100 10/10 .265 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ............ Inman, Kansas 250,000+ 10 30 
Burrus Mills, §Me. 2.2 cc0cceces Dallas and/or Ft. Worth 1,360,000 100 10/10 .1213 
80,0007 100 10/10 .0813 
6,059, 6007 100 10/10 .0813 
Shawnee Milling Ce. on.cccvccvecdscwes Shawnee, Okla. 480,000 10 me 
360,000 10 .24 
360,000+ 10 .26 
360,0007 10 .24 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ..... Beardstown, Ill. 696,500 10 aa 
471,100 10 29 
100,000 100 10/10 .04 
1,694,000 100 10/10 .04 
110,000+ 10 29 
2,928,4007 100 10/10 .04 
*Bread flour. *Credit. 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size, credit, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
POO I ois ody debe haesnwseecues Memphis 400,000 5 $0.31 
375,000 5 21 
Silinets Cereal QS 6 iccscisissiccsccectcuses Paris, Ill. 2,000,000 5 34 
672,500 100 20/5 53 
Cees. Mi TOMO OGR. 6cassccccnkisecsensee Milwaukee 1,000,000 100 20/5 6) 
1,000,000 100 20/5 55 
CROMEVENG GG ., NEs, oi kk oicicisivcanyenes Indianapolis 576,000 5 43 
RANGE GEE GO. adicicdacccuenipenets Danville, III. 672,500 100 20/5 53 
Geneva, N. Y 412,000 5 43 
211,000 100 99 
331,000 100 99 
1,046.000 100 20/5 .80 
tnet GO GOe ks kctsrarvicerecncies St. Joseph, Mo. 150,000 5 33 
Shawnee Milling Co. ........eceeeeee Shawnee, Okla. 450,000 5 -50 
. 360,000 5 one 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co. ............ Mt. Vernon, Ind. 400,000 100 20/5 -56 
400,000 100 20/5 59 
400,000 100 20/5 62 
Staley WHINE Ges. oieisiccscaciecsss N. Kansas City, Mo. 2,000,000 5 .34 
tees. SON GR. vas cinetincsaeersdesesaseas Dallas 455,000 100 -905 
400,000 100 20/5 .7553 
455,000 100 20/5 .7555 





USDA Asks Offers to 


Supply 


Relief Flour and Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the contemplated processing of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned wheat in- 
to 75,708,500 lb. flour and corn into 
53,543,000 lb. cornmeal for domestic 
and foreign relief purposes. 

Offers to process the wheat and 
corn must be received not later than 
4:30 p.m. (EST) April 19. Successful 
offerers will be notified of award by 
telegram filed at Washington not 
later than midnight (EST) April 29. 

USDA has requested offers on con- 
templated processing of CCC-owned 
ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 
2 grade, into 10,072,000 lb. of all pur- 


pose flour, 72% extraction; 13.5% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter, into 2,106,200 lb. bread flour, 72% 
extraction; 12% protein hard wheat, 
U.S. No. 2 grade, into 140,000 Ib. 
whole wheat flour, 100% extraction, 
all for export shipment ex-mill. 

Also for processing CCC-owned or- 
dinary protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 
2 grade, into 4,980,000 lb. of all- 
purpose flour, 72% extraction; 13.5% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 or 
better, into 53,200,000 lb. bread flour, 
72% extraction; 12% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, into 5,209,600 
lb. whole wheat flour, 100% extrac- 


(Continued on page 26) 





Joseph E. Ratner 


Joseph E. Ratner 
Takes Position 


On GMI Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph E. Ratner 
has joined the advertising staff of 
General Mills, Inc., and became man- 
ager, marketing services for advertis- 
ing effective April 15. His appoint- 
ment was announced by James S. 
Fish, vice president and director of 
advertising for the company. 

Mr. Ratner has been vice president 
and member of the board of directors 
at Campbell-Mithun Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis. At GMI, he will 
supervise the market analysis depart- 
ment, the Betty Crocker enterprises 
and specific phases of the home serv- 
ice department’s activities. 

Prior to joining Campbell-Mithun, 
Mr. Ratner had been with the Mere- 
dith Publishing Co. of Des Moines. He 
began in editorial research, advanced 
successively to the positions of direc- 
tor of editorial research and editor- 
in-chief of Better Homes & Gardens 
magazine. In World War II, he served 
as a communications officer in the 
U.S. Navy and held the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. 

His pre-war experience includes the 
positions of director of market re- 
search and, later, director of advertis- 
ing for Deep Rock Oil Co. Mr. Rat- 
ner is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago school of business and holds 
an MBA degree from that school. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RESEARCH REPORT ISSUED 

WINNIPEG — The 1956 report of 
the Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada has now been released. Pre- 
pared by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief 
chemist, it is the thirtieth annual re- 
port of the research laboratory and 
summarizes the year’s activities. 











USDA TO EXCHANGE 
WHEAT FOR FLOUR 
FOR PERU 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has offered to ex- 
change Commodity Credit Corp.-own- 
ed hard wheat for 2,204,600 Ib. wheat 
flour, enriched and bleached, for ex- 
port to Peru under an International 
Cooperation Administration (P.L. 480, 
Title II) program. Offers were due 
not later than 4 p.m. April 16 for ac- 
ceptance by 1 p.m. April 17. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
Set Spring Meeting 
For May 10-11 


CHICAGO — The annual spring 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., scheduled for May 
10-11 at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va., will be an interesting and en- 
joyable affair, promises Paul Mar- 
shall, secretary of the group, in his 
latest announcement about the con- 
vention. 

Some important speakers will start 
the formal program the morning of 
May 10, including Dr. L. W. Briggle, 
research agronomist of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md., and Fred H. Mewhinney, Millers 
National Federation, Washington, 
D.C. Col. Clem Johnston, Roanoke, 
former president and current chair- 
man of the board of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker. Other matters of current 
interest to millers will be presented 
by retiring president James E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; C. B. Knappen, Jr., 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich., 
and Mr. Marshall. 

The morning of the second day will 
be devoted to the Self Rising Flour 
publicity program, featuring baking 
demonstrations being given to various 
southern colleges. The program will 
be conducted by Alice Bounds and 
Barbara Bowman of the Self Rising 
Flour Institute staff, assisted by sev- 
eral home economists from colleges in 
the Piedmont area. 

On the lighter side, the convention- 
eers will play golf at the Roanoke 
Country Club the afternoon of May 
10, and the entire group will be en- 
tertained by the Piedmont Allied 
Assn. at a social hour and banquet 
in the evening. 

Attending the convention will be 
five elected directors of the NSWMA. 
They and other directors will meet 
at dinner May 9. They are: Robert 
Davis, W. A. Davis Milling Co., High 
Point, N.C.; R. B. Hayden, Hayden 
Mill & Grain Co., Springfield, Ky.; 
T. J. Knox, Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling 
Co.; John T. Lynch, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; and Tom 
White, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala. New officers of the NSWMA will 
be elected at the the dinner meeting. 

The National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. has moved its headquarters to 
a new suite in the Board of Trade 
Bldg. Its new address, effective April 
15, is: 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
The phone number is unchanged at 
HArrison 7-4212. 
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Dean Nunn of Sterwin 


Heads K. C. AACC 


KANSAS CITY—The chairman of 
the Kansas City Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists is 
Dean Nunn, Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
He succeeds Joe Dotson, Doty Techni- 
cal Laboratories. 

Mr. Nunn was elected at the meet- 
ing held April 10 in the Hotel Presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: 
Jack Lawler, Paniplus Co., vice chair- 
man; and Boyce Dougherty, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. H. E. Newlin, Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, spoke 
to the 25 members who attended on 
the national and local organization of 
the Institute of Food Technologists. 

The section’s next meeting will be 
held during the second week of June. 
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N. Y. Flour Trade 


Names Delegates 


For Convention 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Assn. of Flour Distributors at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
Philadelphia April 28-30, were named 
at a dinner meeting of the New York 
group April 11. 

The delegates are W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Walter J. 
Stockman, Standard Milling Co.; 
Charles Newman, B. Newman & Son; 
Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 
Brothers, Inc.; Michael LaRosa, G. 
LaRosa & Son, and Leo Frank, Cliff 
H. Morris & Co. 


Alternates are Vito A. Dondiego, 
Dondiego Flour Co.; Walter Eisen- 
berger, Hubbard Milling Co.; Charles 
Campanella, S. Campanella & Sons; 
Jack Di Fiore, and A. Reinertsen, 
International Milling Co. 


Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., former president of the national 
group, was appointed a committee of 
one to handle transportation arrange- 
ments on a car-pool basis for the lo- 
cal group. Mr. Lang reported that 
more than 30 would represent the 
New York association at the annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Tanner briefly reviewed the 
changing pattern in the flour distrib- 
uting industry in the past 50 years, 
with emphasis on the metropolitan 
New York market. 


He noted that during this period 
the percentage decrease in flour con- 
sumption equaled the increase in 
population, with both approximating 
60%. He further noted that about 
the same amount of flour is being 
merchandised in New York today as 
in 1910, pointing out that lack of 
increase in volume and no greater 
margin of profit per unit had forced 
some distributors out of business. 

He complimented the 50 represen- 
tatives of the local flour distributing 
industry attending the meeting for 
their ability to continue to operate 
successfully, and cautioned them to 
“watch the future and stay on their 
toes’’ to assure success. 

In this connection he indicated that 
“personal experience” is subject to 
obsolescence and depreciation com- 
parable with machinery and equip- 
ment, and stressed the need of asso- 
ciation contact and exchange of 
opinions at the local and national 
level, calling on the distributors to 
attend the national convention in 
Philadelphia and “learn what is go- 
ing on around the country.”’ He coun- 
selled the distributors to “move 
around and learn constantly” for busi- 
ness success. 





WEST COAST EXPORT 
RATE ADJUSTED 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announced April 
11 an adjustment in the flour rate for 
export from the West Coast. Exporters 
submitting applications for payment 
on the basis of the adjusted rate must 
include in the certification required 
by Section 483.246(a)(2) of GR-346, 
a statement that the flour exported 
was derived from not less than 51% 
soft white and/or western white 
wheat and not in any part from hard 
spring wheat or durum wheat. 
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FEDERAL specirications 1 hruston B. Morton to Speak 
At MNF Convention Banquet 


FOR FLOUR REVISED 


CHICAGO — Changes in the flour 
specifications followed by the quar- 
termaster for the army and by some 
other government buyers have just 
been made. The effect of these 
changes is, in the case of hard wheat 
flour, to increase the protein mini- 
mum to 11.25%, to reduce maximum 
ash to .46, to reduce the allowable 
moisture to 13.5% and to narrow the 
disastatic limits. The new specifica- 
tions on soft wheat flour reduce mini- 
mum protein to 6% and the maximum 
to 9.25, reduce maximum ash to .38, 
as well as to drop the moisture limit 
to 13.5%. The changes, which are in 
the form of an amendment to 
NF481-d, were effective April 1, but 
they do not apply to old contracts. 
Millers who may need a copy of the 
changes should write to Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency, 226 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. 





Osborne McMillan 
Presents Grain 
Day Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — Grain and mill- 
ing day was observed April 11 by the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis. Osborne 
McMillan Elevator Co. presented the 
program at the luncheon meeting, 
with H. Kemper Relf, traffic mana- 
ger for Osborne McMillan, as chair- 
man. Mr. Relf is president of the 
grain and milling division of the club. 

Honored guests at the luncheon 
were: Richard Wank, northwest re- 
gion traffic manager, Cargill, Incor- 
porated, and vice president of the di- 
vision; Pete Stallcop, executive sec- 
retary, Minneapolis Terminal Eleva- 
tor & N. W. Country Elevator Assn.; 
John P. Cole, assistant vice president 
in charge Northwest region, Cargill; 
Carl Farrington, vice president and 
manager, grain division, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co.; Lloyd Case, vice 
president, Burdick Grain Co.; John S. 
Gage, director of grain operations, 
General Mills, Inc.; C. L. McMillan, 
vice president, country division and 
secretary, O & M Elevator Co.; P. E. 
Paquette, executive vice president, O 
& M Elevator Co.; H. I. McMillan, 
president, O & M Elevator Co., and 
president, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; F. P. Donahue, president 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, and gen. 
traffic mgr., Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc.; E. N. Osborne, vice president and 
treasurer, O & M Elevator Co.; Lloyd 
F. Layton, vice president terminal di- 
vision, O & M Elevator Co.; Norman 
Ness, vice president, International 
Milling Co.; John H. Dunn, vice pres- 
ident, terminal division, F. H. Peavey 
& Co.; Alvin W. Donahoo, assistant 
secretary, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; Dean McNeal, executive vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Leon- 
ard Eiseman, assistant vice president, 
Continental Grain Co.; and John 
Deininger, assistant general traffic 
manager, ADM, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the division. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


FLETCHER, OHIO—Fire, believed 
caused by lightning, destroyed Rus- 
sell’s grain elevator at Fletcher. Dam- 
age was estimated at $150,000. Fire 
companies fought the blaze for more 
than three hours before bringing it 
under control. About 19,400 bu. grain 
and a truck were lost in the fire. 


CHICAGO —Thruston B. Morton, 
U.S. senator from Kentucky, will be 
the banquet speaker at the Millers 
National Federation convention at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 16-17. 
Senator Morton will speak Thursday 
evening, May 16 on “The State of the 
Nation.” 

Senator Morton’s roots are deep in 
the milling business. His father and 
grandfather were distinguished mem- 
bers of the industry, each serving for 
many years on the MNF board, and 
Senator Morton himself had 12 years’ 
experience in the business before 
World War II. After a navy career 
which took him to the level of lieu- 
tenant-commander and made him 
commander of a destroyer, he return- 
ed briefly to flour milling as chair- 
man of the board of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co. in 1946, he served six years 
in the House of Representatives, then 
after three and a half years as 
assistant secretary of state, he was 
elected to the Senate last November. 
In public life, as well as when en- 
gaged in business, he has had a fine 
reputation as a speaker. Senator Mor- 
ton is no stranger to MNF conven- 
tions, having been on the program six 
times since his first appearance in 
1938. 

In other respects also, the conven- 
tion program is nearing its final form. 
The main outline will be approximate- 
ly this, the federation reports: 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING: The 
MNF board will meet Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday morning. 
Two sessions are necessary because 
of an unusual amount of business 
which requires action by the direc- 
tors. 


MILLING ECONOMICS: At the 
opening general session on Thursday 
afternoon, the main speaker will be 
Dr. Richard B. Heflebower, profes- 
sor of economics at Northwestern 
University. His subject will be, ‘‘Com- 
petition and Pricing in Basic Indus- 
tries, with Special Reference to Flour 
Milling.” Dr. Heflebower has a na- 
tional reputation as a student of the 
price structure in the bulk product in- 
dustries, and he has agreed to lead 
a question-and-answer period after 
his speech is concluded. He is a na- 
tive of California, was for some years 
on the staff of Washington State Col- 
lege, was a high official in OPA, and 
more recently was first with Brook- 





Thruston B. Morton 


ings and later at Northwestern. The 
selection of Dr. Heflebower and his 
subject was in accordance with the 
action of the directors last January, 
when it was agreed that milling eco- 
nomics should have more attention 
by the organization. 

BREADSTUFFS AND THE FATS 
ISSUE: Another issue of major im- 
portance to the milling industry will 
be the main theme of the Friday 
morning session, May 17. This is the 
question of what the controversy over 
fats in the diet is going to mean for 
breadstuffs. The speaker will be Dr. 
Fredrick J. Stare, head of the School 
of Public Health at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Stare hails originally from 
Wisconsin, and his career in the field 
of nutrition and his study of the fats 
issue assure an authoritative speech. 
He has also been a staunch friend of 
cereal foods in the diet, and recently 
has been attacked severely by food 
faddists on that score. 

CLOSED SESSION: Friday after- 
noon, in response to popular demand 
as expressed in responses to the poll 
taken last autumn, there will be no 
formal program. Admission to this 
session will be limited to millers only, 
and anyone present may bring up any 
proper subject for discussion. Ground 
rules for the occasion will be very’ 
few, and it will be up to the member- 
ship to make the program. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
will be the presidential address: a 
speech on reduction of grain storage 
revenue by millers; a short summary 
of the industry’s capacity figures 
brought up to date; the annual social 
evening; and several committee 
meetings. 

Millers who have not made hotel 
reservations are requested to do so 
soon, handling them through John 
Sherlock of the MNF staff. 
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Los Angeles Exchange 
Names Gabriel Bass 


Secretary-Manager 


LOS ANGELES — Announcement 
has been made by E. A. Huffine, presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Grain Exchange, of 
the appointment of Gabriel Bass as 
secretary-manager, effective April 9. 
Mr. Bass will also act as traffic man- 
ager. 

Mr. Bass finished high school at 
New Orleans and spent a year at 
New York University studying busi- 
ness, before entering the army in 
World War I, serving overseas with 
the infantry. 

Mr. Bass’ railroad career, which he 
pursued for 25 years, began in 1912 
at New Orleans. After several visits 
to California he took up residence in 
Los Angeles in March, 1939, working 
as a railroad rate auditor, traffic and 
transportation consultant and indus- 
trial traffic manager. 

Teaching traffic classes is Mr. Bass’ 
avocation, and he. has been doing it 
for more than 12 years. A sports en- 
thusiast, his hobbies follow mechani- 
cal lines. He holds memberships in 
the Los Angeles Transportation Club, 
the Traffic Managers Conference of 
Southern California, I.C.C. Practi- 
tioners Assn. and the American Soci- 
ety of Traffic and Transportation. He 
is well known among the transporta- 
tion fraternity. 
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Grain Handling Problems, Crop 
Outlook Attract Attention 
At Texas Trade Meeting 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — The 
Commodity Credit Corp. is planning 
to reconcentrate its Texas grain sor- 
ghums holdings for storage, C. H. 
Moseley, Commodity Stabilization 
Service director in the Dallas area, 
told the annual meeting of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. here 
April 12-13. Mr. Moseley discussed 
various aspects of the grain handling 
problems of the commodity agency 
in the Southwest. 


The outlook for grain production in 
Texas is greatly improved as a result 
of spring rains and indications are 
that the recent government forecast 
of 27 million bushels may be ex- 
ceeded with continued favorable 
weather. Prospects also are good for 
oats and milo, it was indicated. A 
crop report session was led by Frank 
White of the J. C. Crouch Grain Co., 
Dallas. 

Other speakers on the program 
were Clarence D. Palmby, director of 
the grain division, Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, Washington; Robert 
Liebenow, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Alvin E. Oliver, 
executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Palmby said that it now ap- 
pears government grain inventories 
are approaching their peak, although 
they may not yet have quite reached 
that point. The problem facing the 
storage agency now, he said, is wheth- 
er to treat regional excesses of sup- 
plies by adding government storage in 
the same region or by shipping the 
grain to empty facilities in other 
areas. The present policy decision is 
to ship to empty storage, although 
Mr. Palmby warned that this prin- 
ciple could not be followed to extent 
of moving grain out of line. It is also 
department policy to regard govern- 
ment grain bins as “temporary” stor- 
age and to use trade facilities to the 
extent they are available, he added. 

The knotty problem that faces 
every CSS decision of disposal sales 
of surplus stocks is how this can be 
done without interfering with nor- 
mal trade operations and without de- 
pressing market prices. These objec- 
tives are simply not attainable in a 
disposal program, he said, although 
Congress seems to think they are. 

“Somehow, sometime we must—for 





Milwaukee Exchange 


Elects Officers 


MILWAUKEE — George LaBudde, 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., was 
named president of the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange at an election April 
1. Robert Lamb, Ladish Malting Co., 
was elected vice president and James 
O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 

John Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., 
and Norman Witt, Mohr-Holstein 
Commission Co., were named direc- 
tors. Newly elected to the board of 
arbitration were Elmer De Buhr, La- 
Budde, and Milt D. Wittig, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. Named to the 
board of appeals were Harry M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co.; Carl M. 
Houlton, LaBudde; and Henry W. 
Kusserow, C. A. Krause Milling Co. 
Al Hurley, Pabst Brewing Co., was 
also elected to the board of appeals 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Walter C. Holstein. 


the preservation of our economy—not 
only stop the accumulation of sur- 
pluses but rid ourselves of the self- 
deluding system which permits their 
accumulation,” said Robert Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago exchange. 
“Dependence on government can nev- 
er be the answer to farm prosperity.” 

“The final answer appears to me to 
be clear and unmistakable,’ Mr. 
Liebenow said. “Our objective should 
be the complete disposal of all farm 
products held by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. But until the authority 
for acquisition of these commodities 
is removed, we cannot hope to reach 
this objective because of the political 
pressures. We must secure congres- 
sional action to eliminate the authori- 
ty of the secretary of agriculture to 
acquire and store any farm commodi- 
ty whenever the current holdings of 
that commodity have been disposed 
of. Every possible method of rapidly 
disposing of government held surplus 
storage stocks should be explored and 
utilized to the utmost.” 





TAX RELIEF—Above, left to right, 
are William A, Quinlan, general coun- 
sel and Washington representative, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
and ARBA’s president, Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, D.C., bringing appreciation of 
retail bakers to Rep. Tom Curtis (R., 
Mo.), sponsor of the small business 
tax relief bill H. R. 5735. Mr. Curtis, 
a member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Joint 
Economic Committee, introduced and 
is urging hearings on the measure, 
which includes proposals supported by 
ARBA and associations in many other 
industries. 





Greek Wheat Delegation 
Is Touring Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A delegation of 
six key men in governmental and 
wheat industry circles from Greece 
is touring Nebraska wheat produc- 
tion, marketing and processing fa- 
cilities. The tour was started April 15. 

This foreign wheat market devel- 
opment project is the result of a 
cooperative agreement between the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Un- 
der Title I, Public Law 480, a portion 
of funds accumulated through sales 
of surplus U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currency is allocated 
for use in market development and 
promotion activities. Through the 
project agreement, those expenses oc- 
curring outside the U.S., including 
transportation to and from Greece, 
are paid for by the market develop- 
ment funds, whereas expenses while 
the delegation is in Nebraska will be 
paid for by the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission. 

Members of the Greek delegation 
include: Panayotis Katsoulis, director 
of the cereal chemistry laboratory; 
Hippocrates Pappaioannou, deputy di- 
rector of the bread division; P. Pe- 
tropoulos, member of the technical 
board on Greek wheat purchases—all 
of the Greek Ministry of Commerce; 
Theodore Sarandopoulos, chief miller 
of the Sarandopoulos Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Piraeus; George Lianos, man- 


ager, Attica Wheat Mills, Attica; 
and George Loulis, manager, Volos 
Wheat Mill of Loulis A. E. Also ac- 
companying the delegation is 
Nick Triantaphyllides, employed by 
the FAS at Athens who will serve as 
official interpreter. 

Greece has never been self-suffi- 
cient in the production of wheat and 
reports from FAS indicate that 
Greece always will be an importer of 
substantial quantities of wheat. 
Greek imports of wheat have aver- 
aged 14 million bushels annually for 
the past 10 years and the U.S. has 
supplied 97.3% of the total wheat im- 
ported for the 10-year period, 1946-55. 
Most imports of wheat into Greece 
are of hard red winter wheat for use 
in blending with their own supplies of 
soft wheats in the production of flour 
for bread. However, reports from 
FAS indicate that the millers of 
Greece have expressed concern and 
dissatisfaction with the quality of 
wheat which has been imported in 
recent years. 

One of the purposes of this project 
will be to show the Greek delegation 
the high quality of hard red winter 
wheat which is produced in Nebraska 
and how it is marketed and processed 
in this country. 

The Greek project is similar to the 
Italian wheat marketing project con- 
ducted by the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission last October. The delegation 
will leave Nebraska on April 23. 





Weekly [WA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period April 3-9, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 1,436,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 244,514 ewt. flour (566,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 870,000 bu. wheat. The importing countries princi- 
pally involved in the sales were Germany and the Netherlands. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 105,366,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
54,985,000 bu. and by Australia 24,009,000 bu. 





April 16, 1957 


Protest Filed 
By Nebraska 


Commission 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The Nebraska 
Wheat Commission has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
verified statement in opposition to 
recent railroad petitions for further 
increases in freight rates, with re- 
spect to grain. The statement was 
filed by Leslie F. Sheffield, chief of 
the division of wheat development, 
utilization and marketing at the re- 
quest of the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission. 

In the fall of 1956, the railroads 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general increase of 
22% in eastern and western territor- 
ies, including interim increases of 
5-7% already granted. 

The statement filed in behalf of the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission point- 
ed out that farmers are caught in a 
“cost-price squeeze”’ and that the situ- 
ation is more acute in Nebraska than 
in most other states for two reasons: 
Nebraska crop production has de- 
clined substantially during 1955 and 
1956 because of drouth conditions 
which have resulted in greatly re- 
duced yields, and most agricultural 
products produced in Nebraska must 
be transported to terminal markets 
for processing and reshipment to con- 
sumer markets and, generally speak- 
ing, increased costs of transportation 
to these markets are deducted from 
the prices paid to farmers. 

Since Nebraska is located at a con- 
siderable distance from the major 
consuming markets, the added trans- 
portation cost involved results in a 
lower price to Nebraska farmers than 
is received by farmers in most other 
states. Also of importance is the fact 
that most manufacturing centers are 
located at a considerable distance 
away and this means higher freight 
costs for most manufactured goods 
which farmers buy. 

Mr. Sheffield estimated that the 
5% freight rate increase granted Dec. 
28, 1956, would cost Nebraska wheat 
growers in excess of $750,000 annu- 
ally. If the railroads receive the full 
17% additional increase which they 
have asked, the annual added freight 
bill to the state’s wheat growers for 
rail wheat shipments would exceed 
$2.8 million, according to Mr. Shef- 
field’s statement. 

The commission’s statement fur- 
ther pointed out that rail freight 
rates on grain and grain products 
have risen by approximately 88% 
since 1946 and that these constant 
increases are forcing a change from 
rail to truck movement of grain. The 
cost of moving grain by truck is con- 
siderably cheaper than rail movement 
now, 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective April 15 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets, except 
the U.S., U.K., and Europe, are un- 
changed from those effective April 8. 
The levels now operating are as fol- 
lows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports 61,¢; St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill 5¢; Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports 7¢. 
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James L. Young 
Named Manager 


Of Grain Firm 


ST. LOUIS—James L. Young, man- 
ager of the Kansas City (Mo.) branch 
of Cargill, Inc., will become the Kan- 
sas City manager of the Checker- 
board Grain Co., it has been an- 
nounced here by Eldred A. Cayce, 
purchasing vice president of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. Checkerboard is a 
branch of Ralston. 

Mr. Young will take over his new 
duties May 1. He will be in charge 
of the operations connected with the 
4 million bushel grain elevator which 
Purina recently leased from the Wa- 
bash Railroad. Checkerboard will take 
over operation of the elevator from 
Uhlmann Grain Co. July 1. 

Mr. Young was associated with the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. and 
the Norris Grain Co. in Kansas City 
before becoming manager for Cargill. 
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Corn Sales Slump Not 
Indicative of CCC 
Policy Change 


’ WASHINGTON The slump in 
sales of corn by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., recorded in the past 


week, does not indicate any change 
in sales policy, officials confirm. CCC 


sales of corn for export, drouth 
certificate redemption and _ unre- 
stricted use from bin sites fell to 


slightly more than 5.2 million bush- 
els from the recent weekly peaks 
ranging from 9 to 10 million bushe's. 

CCC, it is understood, will shortly 
undertake the sale of corn loan de- 


faults from the Angoumois grain 
moth area of corn which is under 
loan. This could mean that there 
would be a_ substantial movement 


of this corn into the export market. 
Angoumois grain moth area corn has 
always been a “must” on the CCC 
bargain counter, since it cannot be 
held in storage after the onset of 
summer weather. 

The affected area extends from the 
south east—an export  position— 
diagonally northwest through Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and southern IIli- 
nois into Missouri. The moth has 
spread widely through much of the 
corn belt. 

The moth infested area poses a new 
problem for the export trade and is 
rising as a major market factor. 
First sales should come from the 
south east with export access in the 
Virginia export terminals. 

Officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture say there is now no 
intention to put any pressure on 
grain sorghum sales. They are not 
planning to make sorghums available 
as a competitor of corn exports at 
this time. 





SOUTH REPORTS FLOOD 
DAMAGE TO WHEAT 


MEMPHIS—The wheat crop in 
Arkansas and southeast Missouri was 
damaged considerably by floods in the 
week ended April 11. Some damage 
also was suffered in Mississippi, but 
reportedly not enough to be a market 
factor. The area had some _ near- 
freezing weather early last week then 
it turned warm and again cold on 
April 12. 
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General Baking Co. 


Sees Gain in Net 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., reported he expects net 
profit for the first three months of 
this year to be “appreciably better” 
than the $345,105, equal to 11.41¢ a 
share, earned the 13-week period end- 
ed March 31, 1956. 

He attributed the company’s im- 
proved condition to a combination of 
factors, among which was the ex- 
pansion of its marketing territories 
to the West Coast. Mr. Morrison re- 
ported that in the year 1956 General 
Baking Co. absorbed $1.9 million in 
increased payroll costs. Payroll costs 
still account for more than 40% of 
the company’s sales dollar. 

Mr. Morrison formally announced 
the completion on April 1, 1957 of the 
merger of Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc. of California with 
General Baking Co. Observing that 
the merger marked the adoption of a 
multi-unit retail bakery system for 
the first time by General, Mr. Mor- 
rison said: “The acquisition of this 
business represents an important div- 
ersification of our company’s activi- 
ties and it is already evident that its 
future prospects are excellent.” 

The merger, he explained to stock- 
holders, was a “major move in the 
company’s continuous policy of broad- 
ening its geographical coverage with 
a view toward a more balanced pat- 
tern of national distribution and to- 
ward extending its operations into 
new areas of promising growth.” 

Mr. Morrison expressed pleasure at 
the introduction of the new packaging 
program which, he reported, has al- 
ready been successfully sales-tested in 
four major marketing areas. He said 
that these new packages will be used 
in all of the company’s markets be- 
fore the end of 1957. 

Four Class A directors were re- 
elected to the board at the annual 
meeting. Messrs. Martin C. Clement, 
Russell J. Hug, George L. Morrison, 
and Bryce S. Smith were chosen to 
continue in their posts. 


MILLER 





Harvey E. Yantis, President, 
Miller Publishing Co., Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harvey E. Yan- 
tis, associate editor of The North- 
western Miller and president of The 
Miller Publishing Co., died April 12. 
He was 56. 

Mr. Yantis had been ill only brief- 
ly. He was hospitalized April 7 with 
an unexpected illness diagnosed as 
acute inflammation of the pancreas. 


Mr. Yantis was widely known in 
the flour milling and grain industries 
through his association with The 
Northwestern Miller for 34 years. 
He also was editor of Feedstuffs, a 
Miller publication serving the form- 
ula feed industry. 

Born at King City, Mo., in 1900, 
Mr. Yantis attended grade and high 
schools in King City. He was grad- 
uated from the Missouri University 
School of Journalism after earlier 
attending Oklahoma University. 

After working briefly on St. Louis 





Israel, Japan and Iceland Receive 
Approval to Buy Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON — Under Public 
Law 480, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has issued procurement 
authorizations to Israel for $690,922 
for wheat or wheat flour, exclusive 
of durum. Also excluded are West 
Coast white wheat and soft white 
wheat from Pacific Coast ports as 
well as flour from those ports. 


This announcement is a_ repro- 
gramming of this quantity of those 
commodities to be effected by sale 
by U.S. exporters on or after April 
22, 1957, and not later than May 31, 
1957. Deliveries may be made to im- 
porters c&f Israeli ports; f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports for shipment 
not later than June 29, 1957. 


Procurement will be effected by 
the Israel Supply Mission, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. Tele- 
phone Circle 6-7813. 

USDA has announced issuance of 
an authorization to Japan to finance 
purchase of $9,163,000 worth of 
wheat from U.S. suppliers under 
Title I of Public Law 480. This total 
includes certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

Authorization No. 22-14 provides 
for purchase of approximately 125,000 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, excluding durum 


wheat. The wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
US. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after April 
19, 1957, and on or before June 29, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers c. & f. 
Japanese ports or f.o.b. vessel, U.S. 
ports. Shipments from U.S. ports 
may be made on or after April 19, 
1957, but not later than Sept. 30, 
1957. Ocean transportation will be 
financed by Commodity Credit Corp. 
only on c. & f. sales and only to the 
extent specified in the authorization. 

The buyer or buyers who will be 
authorized to purchase the wheat 
have not yet been designated by Ja- 
pan. When the designation is made 
a public announcement will be made. 
In the meantime, inquiries may be 
addressed to the Embassy of Japan, 


2514 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D.C. (Telephone: 
Adams 4-2269). 

USDA also has announced an 


agreement between the U.S. and Ice- 
land, providing for financing the sale 
to Iceland of $2,785,000 worth (in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs) of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for Icelandic currency. 


and Omaha newspapers, Mr. Yantis 
was with the Kansas City Star for 
two years. 


In 1923, he joined The Northwest- 
ern Miller in its Kansas City office 
as an editorial and advertising rep- 
resentative. The late Robert E.° 
Sterling, for many years editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, was then 
in charge of the Kansas City office. 

Mr. Yantis was transferred to the 
home office staff in 1928. He became 
an associate editor of the Miller and 
was secretary and vice president of 
the company before being elected 
president in 1954 upon the retire- 
ment of H. J. Pattridge. He also was 
associated in editorial and executive 
capacities with other publications of 
The Miller Publishing Co. — The 
American Baker, Milling Production 
and Croplife. 

Mr. Yantis had been in charge of 
Feedstuffs since its establishment in 
1929, and he was appointed editor in 
1933. In this position, he was closely 
identified with the feed industry and 
its marked growth during the past 
25 years. 


In Minneapolis, Mr. Yantis was 
past president of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., a member of 
the agriculture committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary of the Minikahda Club, 
past president of the University Club 
and a member of the Skylight and 
Minneapolis clubs. 


Mr. Yantis is survived by his wife, 
Claudia, whom he married in 1920. 
Mrs. Yantis, the former Claudia 
Duncan of Hereford, Texas, was a 
classmate at Missouri University. 

After living in Minneapolis for 
many years, Mr. and Mrs. Yantis 
had established a suburban residence 
at 3531 Orchard Lane, Hopkins, 
Minn., only a few months before his 
death. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Frank Rushton, Former 


Bakery Executive, Dies 


KANSAS CITY — Frank Rushton, 
76, former executive with the George 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, 
died April 14 at Bethany Hospital. 

Mr. Rushton was a past president 
of the Kansas Bakers Assn. and the 
National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers, as well as civic groups. 
His two brothers survive him. 
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The flour trade for the week end- 
ing April 12 dragged its way through 
what may well prove to be the slow- 
est period of the current crop year. 
There were several good reasons for 
the sluggishness, the principal one 
being the fact that large users of 
all types of patents are booked well 
ahead, some into the middle of the 
summer. 

Chain bakeries and independents, 
who ordinarily supply a good portion 
of the inquiries about prices from 
week to week, are preoccupied with 
Lenten promotions and haven’t time 
for flour buying. 

Last week appeared to be a suit- 
able time to sit on the sidelines and 
watch prices, even for those who may 
have missed the recent buying sprees 
and allowed stocks to decline. Wheat 
prices continued to work fractionally 
lower many places all week. The de- 
cline became more steep as the new 
week opened April 15, with some 
prices off as much as 3¢ over the 
weekend. Some flour prices dropped 
5¢ to conform to the accumulated 
wheat dips. 

Flour prices in the spring wheat 
mill area held steady to 1¢ above the 
previous week throughout all of last 
week, and then dropped 5¢ April 15 
because of the wheat market de- 
clines. Sales amounted to only 37% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Sales in the central states sagged 
to 15% of five-day capacity, consid- 
ered about the dullest week of the 
season. There were some small lot 
purchases of a p.d.s. nature. 

In the Southwest a similar situa- 
tion prevailed, with sales barely 13% 
of capacity. The Southwest lull was 
augmented by an increase of several 
cents in flour prices last week to off- 
set higher costs. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 94% a week earlier and 90% a 
year ago. Production by most mills 
throughout the country was slightly 
better than the previous week. Mills 
at Buffalo made the most gain over 
the previous week, with production 
amounting to 115% of capacity, com- 
pared with 112% a week earlier and 
only 94% a year ago. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour 
business was very quiet last week, as 
expected after the heavy buying of 
two weeks ago. Most bakers are be- 
lieved to be booked to the end of 
the crop year. This added to preoc- 
cupation with Lenten baking pushed 
the flour market into the background. 

Prices of bakery patents were 
steady to 1¢ higher all week, and then 
dropped 5¢ April 15 in response to a 
sharp dip in wheat prices. Mill offi- 
cials credited the fairly stable situa- 
tion all of last week due in part to 
technical strength gained as millfeed 
prices weakened. The duliness of 
business was reflected in sales by 
spring wheat mills which amounted 
to only 37% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 222% the pre- 
vious week and 47% a year ago. 

The demand for clears was some- 
what better than for the other pat- 
ents, with buying about equal to the 
previous week. 

In the family flour market duliness 
was also the dominant feature, with 
some mill officials still looking for 
price changes to stimulate buying 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Business Very Quiet; Sales 
Close to Lowest Point of Season 


after Easter or around May 1. Prices 
were unchanged from a week earlier. 

Shipping directions on most spring 
wheat flours out of Minneapolis were 
reported as poor to fair for the week. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 95% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 100% a week ear- 
lier and 98% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis, 
the Northwest and the interior North- 
west last week was a trifle better 
than the previous week. Mills at Min- 
neapolis averaged 96% of capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 84% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest averaged 97%, com- 
pared with 96% a week earlier and 
93% a year ago. Mills of the interior 
Northwest averaged 98%, compared 
with 97% a week earlier and 101% a 
year ago. 

Quotations April 12, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks, carlots: Spring standard 
patent $5.82@5.93, short patent $5.92 
@6.03, high gluten $6.37@6.48, first 
clear $5.30@5.62; whole wheat $5.93 
@6.03; family $6.15 @7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by hard 
winter wheat mills in the Southwest 
were practically nil last week. Sales 
amounted to 13% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 18% the previous 
week and 16% a year ago. Of the 
week’s business, 10% was govern- 
ment and export trade. 

Bakery sales were limited to the 
regular p.d.s. business. Higher flour 
costs sent prices up several cents. 
Since virtually all bakers are booked 
for flour until new crop time, and 
since the new crop outlook has im- 
proved immeasurably in recent weeks, 
there is no incentive for either buyers 
or sellers. Directions were considered 
just fair, possibly up slightly from the 
previous week. 

A lack of any new business in the 
family trade also was noted. Direc- 
tions were slow, with the wet, cold 


spring over large areas getting some 
of the blame. Prices were up 10¢ cwt. 
on the local brands, but were un- 
changed on the nationally advertised 
types. 

Export business was extremely 
slow. Latin American sales are typi- 
cally slow in the Lenten season to 
take away that usual volume. Other 
interest was hard to find. Domestic 
clears were in poor demand, too. The 
domestic clears trade was also slow. 

Quotations April 12, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.74@5.84, 
standard 95% patent $5.64@5.74, 
straight $5.59@5.69, established 
brands of family flour $6.35@7.30, 
first clears $4.70@4.95, second clears 
$4.25, 1% ash clears or higher $3.95 
@4.10. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 85% of 
capacity last week. Sales were again 
very low, averaging 18%, compared 
with 16% the preceding week and 
32% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were poor. Prices for the week ad- 
vanced 5@10¢. Quotations April 12, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour 
$6.80, bakers short patent $5.85, first 
clears $4.80, second clears $4.65. 


Salina: Demand for flour was drag- 
gy the past week with prices closing 
about 4¢ sack higher than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions were 
slow. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices regis- 
tered a 10¢ gain the past week but 
demand for both family and bakers’ 
patents was at a low ebb. The boost 
in prices was attributed to a gain of 
about 2¢ in wheat futures, firmer 
markets, and the trend to stronger 
cash wheat premiums. Family flour 
business was quiet,*and bakery sales 
were limited to p.d.s. and a few 
single carlots. Directions were slow 
and no export business was report- 
ed. Mill operations were limited to 
a 41%4-day output the past week and 
outlook for the coming week was for 

(Continued on page 22) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Dip; 


Offerings Ample, Demand Nil 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet and featureless for 
the week ending April 12, with prices 
continuing a decline that has been un- 
derway for several weeks. Some mill 
officials hold the view that there will 
be little activity until the new crop 
year comes into prominence 60 to 90 
days from now. 


At Minneapolis offerings of durum 
were fairly heavy all of last week, 
without much demand to take up the 
slack. An average of 45 cars a day 
arrived, and one heavy day, April 8, 
brought in 90 cars. Eighty-five cars 
of durum arrived the opening day of 
the new week, April 15. 


A 3¢ drop in the price of durum 
April 15 was followed by a 5¢ dip in 
price of semolina. The semolina price 
drop followed a 5¢ decline which oc- 
curred the middle of last week. Since 
exporters -and domestic manufactur- 
ers of macaroni products lost interest 
in the market about March 1 the 
price of semolina has declined ap- 
proximately 60¢ in several downward 
steps. 


In the East last week it was re- 
ported that shipping directions were 
slow, with Lenten sales disappointing 
and retail sales of semolina products 
below last year at this time. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week averaged 87% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 90% a 
week earlier and 78% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


Maney milling G@uram «...66.0c8e6 $2.61@2.62 


Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.55@2.60 

Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.52@2.58 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.49@2.55 

Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.45@2.54 

Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.42@2.51 

Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.38@2.48 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 

to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 8-12 ...... 156,500 136,669 87 

Previous week .. 156,500 *140,412 90 

WORT ABO <c6c6cs 158,500 123,164 78 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-April 12, 1957........ 6,213,507 

July 1, 1955-April 13, 1956........ 5,955,738 

*Revised. 


April 16, 1957 


Prices of Millfeed 
Decline Again as 
Demand Lags 


Millfeed prices tumbled $1 to $2 
in some places last week, apparent- 
ly continuing the decline which set 
in some weeks ago when the expect- 
ed spring demand from mixers failed 
to develop on any widespread scale. 
To aggravate the situation mills 
found it expedient the past week, in 
the face of declining prices, to hang 
onto feeds in the hope that a better 
demand would develop and strength- 
en the price structure. What little 
selling that was consummated last 
week was generally on a distress 
basis. 

Demand for formula feed was 
described as somewhat better in the 
Northwest last week, and in some 
instances production was stepped up 
because of plans to close Good Friday. 

Improved sales of chick starters 
helped to improve volume, although 
increases were not in line with usual 
seasonal experiences. Some _ hatch- 
eries report that their production is 
down 40 to 50% in the area. 

Pig starters and hog feeds are still 
good, with starters picking up the 
most. Turkey feed volume continues 
to grow as birds now are heavier 
consumers of feed. 

Dairy feed demand is reported as 
only fair, and while high protein 
beef cattle feeds are moving well, 
cheaper beef cattle feeds are in poor 
demand. High costs of ingredients 
for this type of feed in relation to 
other feeds are hurting demand, man- 
ufacturers say. 

Formula feed business in the 
Southwest seemed to be a shade im- 
proved last week, although it still was 
not at the level which will make 
feed manufacturers smile. While 
most mills operated five days last 
week, the order backlogs were quite 
limited for the majority of mixers. 
But even limited backlogs are an 
improvement over the hand-to-mouth 
conditions of past weeks. One large 
mill said there was a good possibility 
it would run six days this week. 

Hog feed is meeting with pretty 
good demand. Chick starter sales 
have picked up slightly, but are still 
well behind the level of past years. 
Now there is concern expressed that 
because they have waited so long, 
there is some question about wheth- 
er farm flock owners will be able to 
buy replacement chicks at this late 
date. 


Activity in the formula feed in- 
dustry remained below normal levels 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 12, and most observers 
do not hope for an early pickup. The 
feeling is that April of this year will 
be well below year-ago levels. 

The weather, some spokesmen say, 
holds the key to current and nearby 
sales fields. Unseasonably cold and 
stormy weather has held back the 
start of normal spring activity, it is 
believed, and it will be difficult to 
make up the time already lost. How- 
ever, the arrival of warm weather 
can bring about a significant in- 
crease in sales volume, some sales 
managers hopefully suggest. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,998 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,200 tons 
in the previous week and 46,512 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Bearish factors continued to exert 
considerable pressure on wheat prices 
for the week ending April 15 and by 
the end of the period they had 
pushed some contracts down as much 
as 4¢. The weather continued to play 
a principal role, and as more mois- 
ture fell, prices yielded to each im- 
proved report of crop prospects. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 


April 15 were: Chicago — May 
$2.22%, July $2.14%, September 
$2.164, December $2.20%; Minne- 


apolis—May $2.273%6, 
September $2.24%; 
May $2.23%4, July $2.15, September 
$2.184%2, December $2.21%4. 

Other depressing price factors in- 
cluded the persistent reports that 
free wheat stocks will be ample, lag- 
ging export business and the use of 
script redemption certificates, and, 
to some extent, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report mid- 
way in the week that the winter 
wheat crop will exceed earlier esti- 
mates by 44 million bushels. Much 
of the price pressure of the crop 
report was discounted beforehand 
because of fairly accurate estimates. 
But taken together with the other 
bearish factors it helped press prices 
downward. 

The report, which raises estimates 
of the winter wheat outlook from 
625,000,000 bu. to 669,000,000, also 
disclosed that the April winter wheat 
estimate is the lowest April figure 
since 1947. It is also 23% less than 
the estimate of a year ago and 6% 
below average. Any price firmness 
which the trade might have derived 
from the estimates of a smaller win- 
ter wheat crop was offset, however, 
by a strong belief that the next re- 
port in May will boost the figure 
even higher than the 669,000,000 bu. 
already reported. 

A slight bit of price support was 
given to wheat prices in the spring 
wheat mills area by mills buying 
grain to hedge flour sales of two 
weeks ago. But it was not sufficient 
to balance the bearishness of ample 
moisture for planting and the result- 
ing price slides. By April 15 spring 
wheat futures were off 2@2%¢ at 
Minneapolis from the previous re- 
porting date of April 8. Minneapolis 
May was quoted April 15 at $2.273%6, 
the lowest point of the season. There 
were some heavy receipts at Minne- 
apolis April 15 and some concern 
about a delay in the start of Great 
Lakes navigation, both factors con- 
tributing to a sluggishness of prices. 

Chicago futures prices showed the 
most weakness for the period, with 
the May contract on April 15 off 4¢ 
from April 9. In spite of some fairly 
heavy shipments out of Chicago last 
week the belief persisted in the trade 
that free wheat supplies will be am- 
ple for all needs. This factor offset 
the tendency for substantial price 
increases each time it appeared. As 
a result, fractional gains were regis- 
tered one day only to be wiped out 
the next. The September contract 
lost 244¢ for the week, the July and 
December contracts each 1%¢. 

It appears fairly certain that the 
trade will watch the Chicago May 
contract very closely until it is ter- 
minated. More than 1,000,000 bu. of 
it was removed from Chicago last 
week, and exporters apparently hold 
the key to the price structure of the 
amount remaining—depending upon 
whether they purchase it or leave it 
alone. 

There were a few limited export 


July $2.26%, 
Kansas City— 
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Ample Moisture, Free Wheat 
Supplies Depress Prices 


deals last week, with Yugoslavia 
taking 1,500,000 bu., Greece 900,000 
bu., India 3,000,000 bu., and Turkey 
1 cargo. 


Receipts Increase 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ending April 11 
amounted to 5.6 million bushels com- 
pared with 5.0 last week and 5.7 the 
comparable week last year. Flour 
business again settled back to a slow 
pace, after the flurry of the week be- 
fore, but the Minneapolis cash wheat 
market had good support from the ex- 
port trade, as well as the mills. Cash 
premiums were unchanged on the or- 
dinary and low proteins, but pre- 
miums for those testing 14 through 
16% protein were 1@2¢ higher. On 
April 11, ordinary No. 1 dark North- 
ern Spring or No. 1 Northern Spring, 
through 12% protein, traded at 2@3¢ 
over the Minneapolis May wheat 
price, 13% protein 3@5¢ 
over, 14% protein 7@9¢ over, 15% 
protein 12@15¢ over, 16% protein 
25@30¢ over the May price. Minne- 
apolis May wheat declined fraction- 
ally and closed on April 12 at $2.28%4. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.83, durum 
wheat 12%. 

Durum price schedules toward the 
close of the week were 2@5¢ lower, 
as the buyers were taking only lim- 
ited amounts and were quite selective. 
(See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





ee, Cee ere cere er $2.3 
11% Protein ..ccccccccrscoce 2.4 
12% Protein ...-.ccsscsccees 2.3 
ISG Prete .cccciccvcccecvres 2.31% 
14% Protein > * 
16% Protein ...ccccrcrscccece 2.4 
16% POTEIM ... wcccsccveccese 2.533 


1¢ each 


Protein premium for over 16%, 


1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Cash Prices Stronger 

Cash hard winter wheat prices 
were stronger in the Southwest in the 
week ended April 15. Just how much 
stronger was difficult to determine be- 
cause of a discontinuance of any of- 
ficial basis for cash trading in wheat 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
The basic May option was off 4%4@%¢ 
bu. to $2.23% from the previous week, 
but premiums were rated unofficially 
at 2@3¢ higher. 

Strong demand from mills, especi- 
ally for the intermediate and fancy 
grades of hard and dark wheat, pre- 
vailed. Supplies of this wheat con- 
tinued to be limited. Carlot sales in- 
dicated on the floor of the KC ex- 
change totaled 70 last week, com- 
pared with 80 the previous week. 
Much of this was red wheat, which 
was more plentiful. Receipts amount- 
ed to 266 cars, compared with 302 
a week earlier and 662 a year ago. 
There were no indications that in- 
terior holders were letting go of any 
substantial supplies. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 12 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.313%4 @2.42 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.30% @2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% @2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.28% @2.37% 
a i? Serer et 2.30% @2.33 

We, B WE cc cccccccvcsecscens REPRO 
ae 2 errno Te 2.28% @2.31% 
Be: 4 Bed .cccoccccccceseces 2.26% @2.30% 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Apr. 8-12, 
1957 

Northwest 648,050 
Southwest 1,275,300 
PEE. bh <a Swe bin Oanwcb wean ks 545,740 
Central and Southeast ......... 508,138 
UOTE. PMCS COOGEE occ nccies 270,291 
ME adie Sei a ane on Ss 3,247,519 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 


*Revised. 


7—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 





Apr. 8-12, Previous Apr. 9-13, 
1957 week 956 
Northwest ...... 97 96 87 
Southwest ....... 97 95 90 
| eee 115 112 94 
Central and 8S. E. 89 88 97 
N. Pacific Coast... 76 76 76 
TE sana 96 94 90 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 8-12 ...... 287,5 244,066 85 
Previous week 2% 260,463 91 
WOOF BHO .ccs00e Z 263,202 95 
Two years ago .. 256,918 92 
PEVO-FORE DVOTOAGS 206:0 8 ccccsceses 88 
TOM-FORE BVOTRBS 24.0 cccccvesesece 88 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 8-12 .....1,032,500 1,031,234 99 
Previous week . .1,( 500 *996,824 97 
Year ago ......1,021,900 1,010,040 99 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 943,536 93 
DIVO-FORE ABVOTAMO 2. oc cicrcesvevece 92 
TOM-FOEP DWOTRMS 6.né ca cincscascssre 89 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 





capacity output tivity 

aoe | 570,25 508,138 89 

Previous week .. 570, *499,691 88 

VORE ABO o.c:2000 570,250 559,106 98 

Two years ago .. 671,400 550,004 81 

PIVO-FORF AVOTARS 2 ccccccvcsscvece 79 

TeEN-YOAr AVETABE ....ccccccccccese 76 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Apel BBS osc cve 475,000 545,740 115 

Previous week .. 475,000 531,505 112 

WOOP BOO v.2cc0% 475,000 448,038 94 

Two years ago .. 459,500 439,370 92 

Five-year AVeCrABE .....ccccccsccce 94 


Ten-year average 90 








*Previous Apr. 9-13, Apr. 11-15, Apr. 12-16, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
659,107 567,802 616,056 
a3 1,273,242 1,200,454 1,117,922 
531,505 448,038 439,370 292,019 
499,691 559,106 550,004 457,094 
270,337 291,369 283,524 331,737 
3,199,694 3,230,682 3,041,154 2,814,828 
74.5 75 75 


Crop year flour production 








- July 1 to——— 
Apr. 11-15, Apr. 12-16, April 12, April 13, 
1955 1954 1957 1956 
79 79 2,216 27,465,662 
92 86 52,023,634 
92 63 8,712,297 
81 71 22,739,297 
81 69 12,146,764 
89 80 140,428,330 133,087,744 
NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 8-12 ...... 237,000 227,882 96 
Previous week .. 237,000 *223,902 94 
WOOP BOO ccncees 237,000 199,765 84 
Two years ago .. 232,500 210,246 90 
be er 86 
TOM-VORE BVOTRBS 00060 ccccccceneee 79 


* Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dor GOS csccss 430,500 420,168 98 
Previous week 430,500 97 
YOar?r Q60@ 2.004 *.. 454,500 101 
Two years.ago .. 487,250 74 
Five-year average ........... 81 
TOR-FORE BVOTRBS 2.00 c0cccccrscoces 76 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 8-12 ...... 215,200 167,029 78 
Previous week .. 215,200 167,398 78 
TOR BOS ea5,05.03 215,000 174,032 81 
Two years ago .. 215,000 157,790 73 
Five-year AVerage .......ccccccese 80 
TPOR-FOOP GQVETASS 6 occcvcccccescace 81 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


April GS-22 ..cces 138,750 103,262 74 
Previous week .. 138,750 102,939 74 
TORE BHO scxceee 138,750 117,337 85 
Two years ago .. 133,200 125,734 93 
PUVO-FORF BVOTORO 2ccccvecsscveswvss 84 
DIED 65 vcb0nd 054068004 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT . 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 12, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
-———Southwest*— crc 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date 





principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
Northwest*— o 

Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 





Buffalot—— -—Combined**t—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








April 8-12 oo 28,834 1,106,167 13,123 §72,126 11,051 458,393 49,998 2,138,676 
Prev. week ....25,460 £12,977 10,763 149,200 
Two wks. ago .. 25,984 14,262 11,138 51,384 
1956 1,044,886 12,862 553,520 8,743 381,443 46,512 1,979,849 
1955 1,019,534 11,459 648,638 8,967 433,384 44,635 2,101,556 
1954 974,125 11,176 568,655 5,678 409,467 39,491 1,952,247 
1953 1,076,768 12,076 623,247 9,277 408,978 44,036 2,108,993 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter Canadian oats during the seven- 

wheat was reported selling April 15 month period were Panama, Colom- 


at $2.501%4 @2.51%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was poor 
and offerings were adequate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canada _ exported 
856,000 bu. of oats in February and, 
apart from 8,000 cleared to Panama, 
all went to the U.S. In the first seven 
months of the 1956-57 crop year, 
6,071,000 bu. were exported from 
Canada compared with 2,131,000 in 
the same period a year ago. The 
current accumulative total shows 
5,871,000 bu. moved into the USS. 
and another 149,000 bu. in the U.K. 
The other three countries importing 








bia and Venezuela. 
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Rev. Farrington, ADM 
Official’s Father, Dies 


ANADARKO, OKLA. — The Rev. 
F. L. Farrington, father of Carl C. 
Farrington, vice president in charge 
of the grain division of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, died 
here at the age of 84. He had been a 
Methodist minister for 64 years, being 
active until three months ago. Sur- 
viving him besides Carl, are his 
widow, four sons and three daughters. 
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WASHINGTON — There are indi- 
cations that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will recommend a drop 
in the price support level for the 
1958 crop to $1.78 bu. or 75% of pari- 
ty, the minimum level of support 
available under the flexible price sup- 
port provisions of the Farm Act as 
amended in 1949. 

Officials make no secret of the fact 
that, in their opinion, the present 
support level of 82.5% of parity—$2 
bu.—for the present crop was decided 
upon at a political level last year. 

At that time Congress also ap- 
proved an amendment to the act 
which deferred for one year the pari- 
ty price adjustment for wheat under 
the modernized parity provision which 
would have lowered the parity price 
for the crop. The act was only amend- 
ed for that year. The provision has 
not been enacted and it seems reason- 
ably sure that it will not get ap- 
proval at this session of Congress if 
another amending proposal is offered. 


Another factor appearing to compel 
a decision to lower the price support 
level is the reduction of the set-aside 
figure for wheat which Congress 
adopted several years ago. That quan- 
tity was 400 million bushels. It has 
been steadily reduced as exports un- 
der Public Law 480 and other pro- 
grams have eaten into the available 
supply. It is not known precisely how 
great that reduction has been, but 
statistical sources at USDA say it is 
so substantial that its effect on the 
formula under which the flexible price 
support level is calculated will no 
longer be an influence in modifying 
the total supply factor of that for- 
mula. 


The situation could emphasize the 
total supply as against demand and 
force the secretary of agriculture— 
unless he modifies the requirement 
at his discretion—to lower the price 
support level. 

However, it is now conjectured 
from recent political events that 
USDA is no longer calling the shots 
on farm policy and it will probably 
be up to the President to make the 





Question Answered 


On ‘‘Half-Shotting”’ 
Phosphate Flour 


CHICAGO—Reporting that he oc- 
casionally picks up competitive fam- 
ily flours which contain 0.16 to 0.20% 
monocalcium phosphate, and pointing 
out that the federal definition re- 
quires a minimum of 0.25% monocal- 
cium phosphate in phosphated flour, 
a miller has asked the Millers Na- 
tional Federation whether it is proper 
and legal to add less than the mini- 
mum amount of phosphate. 

The practice to which he refers, 
MNF has replied, was once called 
“half-shotting” phosphate flour. It 
has been illegal ever since the present 
federal definitions and standards of 
identity for phosphated flour were 
made effective in 1942, and any such 
product is also illegal under most 
state laws. In consequence, any prod- 
uct of this nature is liable to either 
state or federal seizure. The practice 
is not illegal, it is deceptive to the 
consumer and it is likely to react 
against any miller who indulges in it, 
MNF added. 
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Wheat Support Level May Dip 
To $1.75 Bu. for 1958 Crop 


final decision on the level of price 
support for the 1958 wheat crop. 


While it has been rumored that the 
President may shortly make a state- 
ment to Congress calling attention to 
the breakdown of the present farm 
law, it is also sensed that the Vice 
President, in his drive to gain an in- 
side track for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1960, is exerting some im- 
portant influence on GOP farm policy 
at this time. If this report is correct, 
it may account for any delay in an 
announcement that USDA will be 
forced to rule that under the Farm 
Act of 1949 the wheat price support 
level for 1958 should be $1.75 bu., 
unless the secretary exercises his 
discretionary authority to set a high- 
er figure. 

The decision could be indicative of 
the influence of the Vice President 
in the struggle for power within the 
GOP ranks. 
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Ward Baking Reports 
12-Week Profit 


NEW YORK —‘“The net profit, 
based upon unaudited figures of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 12 weeks 
ended March 23, 1957, was $88,563 
after all charges, and is equivalent to 
2¢ per share of common stock on the 
819,202 shares of stock outstanding 
on March 23, 1957, after provision for 
preferred dividend. 

“This compares with earnings of 
$60,021 for the 12 weeks ended March 
24, 1956, which were equivalent to a 
deficit of 2¢ per share of common 
stock on the 796,992 shares of stock 
outstanding on March 24, 1956, after 
adjustment for retroactive adjust- 
ments for depreciation and pan, tray 
and crate expense,” F. E. Wentworth, 
secretary, reported. 
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K-State Honors Feed 
Trade Official, 
AOM President 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Lloyd 
Larson of Kansas City and William 
P. Riley of Hutchinson were initiated 
as honorary members of Alpha Mu, 
honorary milling fraternity at Kansas 
State College, at the fraternity’s an- 
nual spring banquet April 15, reports 
Royce O. Pence, faculty advisor. 

Mr. Larson, who was principal 
speaker at the banquet, is executive 
vice president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., while Mr. Riley 
is superintendent of the William Kelly 
Milling Co. at Hutchinson and presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

Three Kansas State staff members 
were initiated as associate mem- 
bers: Donald Miller, milling; Howard 
Wilkins, agronomy; and D. A. Wilbur, 
entomology. 

The formal initiation of eight new 
student members preceded the 
banquet. They are Robert Bequette, 
Edgar, Montana; Frank A. Bossi, 
Arkansas City; Herman W. Knoche, 
Stafford; Donald Morrison, Route 2, 
Salina; Ross Schallehn, 330 Kearney, 
Manhattan; Charles Schroeder, Col- 
by; Clyde Yost, Minden, Neb.; and 
Haskell Willingham, Broken Bow, 
Okla. 








Lyle P. Carmony 


Pioneer Section 
Of AACC Elects 
Lyle Carmony 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Lyle P. Car- 
mony, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was elected chairman of the 
Pioneer Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at a 
meeting held in Wichita at the Las- 
sen Hotel, April 12-13. More than 
40 members were in attendance. 


Other officers elected were Claude 
Neill, Enid (Okla.) Board of Trade 
Laboratory, vice chairman, and 
Wayne V. Parker, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita, secretary-treasurer. 


John A. Johnson, department of 
flour and feed milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, spoke 
on “Know the Functions of Ingre- 
dients in Baking.” He cited the advan- 
tages of knowing what effect each 
ingredient has on dough structure. 
He conceded that at first thought this 
might seem difficult, but that he 
hoped by starting with the basic prin- 
ciples of oxidation and reduction to 
build up a true concept of what hap- 
pens in the dough. 


James M. Doty, director of Doty 
Laboratories, Kansas City, gave a 
picture of a trouble shooter in a bak- 
ery with his talk “What to Look for 
to Correct Bread Quality.” Sam D. 
Fine, chief, Kansas City District, 
Food and Drug Administration, spoke 
on “How the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration Looks at Flour.” He said 
that the grain trade has made prog- 
ress in reducing infestation and that 
a very small percent of cars of wheat 
are now condemned due to an excess 
of rodent or insect contamination. 


At the close of the meeting John 
Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., awarded 
a lifetime membership in the Pioneer 
Section to C. R. Harlow, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Enid. George Schiller, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, presented 
the Pioneer Check Sample Awards to 
the following for outstanding analy- 
tical work: moisture and protein— 
H. H. Johnson, Gooch Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; ash—John 
Shellenberger of Kansas State Col- 
lege; maltose—Eldon Smurr, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

The trophies were provided by 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Sterwin, Re- 
search Products Co. and the Kansas 
Milling Co. The next meeting will be 
in August at the Hotel Youngblood 
at Enid. 
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Relief Abuse 
Discussed 
By MNF 


CHICAGO—Abuses that saw un- 
qualified people receive hand-outs 
from the federal government under 
the domestic relief program have pro- 
voked comment from the Millers 
National Federation. 

Federal investigators have been 
conducting an intensive probe of 
methods adopted in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky and Pennsylvania for 
the distribution of surplus wheat 
flour, cornmeal and other foods under 
the government’s relief program. 
Regulations have already been tight- 
ened up in Kentucky as a result of 
the investigators’ findings, and sim- 
iliar action is expected elsewhere. 
(The Northwestern Miller, April 9, 
1957, page 9.) 

“During the past few weeks,” the 
MNF statement said, “government 
investigators have appeared in sev- 
eral states where the volume of give- 
away food distribution is heaviest. 
They have looked into economic con- 
ditions in these areas, checked lists 
of give-away food recipients with 
persons informed about local con- 
ditions, and have conferred with 
county and state welfare officials. In 
a number of cases which have come 
to attention, the government men 
have issued rather stiff reprimands 
to local authorities, to the general 
effect that a reasonable speed limit 
has been exceeded in their activities 
and have asked them to be consider- 
ably more discriminating in future 
distribution of so-called surp!us foods. 

“We understand these _ investiga- 
tions -have been inspired by the 
mounting volume of criticism over 
the food give-aways. Some of this 
criticism has come from members of 
Congress, who have learned either 
firsthand or by correspondence with 
constituents that an unduly large per- 
centage of population in many coun- 
ties is obtaining free food despite 
flourishing conditions there. Some of 
the criticism has grown out of news- 
paper and other reports concerning 
free food distribution. Some of the 
leads which caused these investiga- 
tions to be made were turned up by 
government people themselves. 

“Despite the growing volume of 
food give-aways, the net effect of the 
current investigations ought to be 
salutary. The fact that a man from 
Washington is checking local prac- 
tices under this program, and is war- 
ning state and county welfare officials 
that the supply of free goods will be 
discontinued if they do not eliminate 
at least the most flagrant abuses 
which exist, will probably not go 
unheeded. The trouble heretofore has 
largely been due to state and county 
welfare officials operating without 
supervision or restraint. Politics has 
inevitably dominated the practices 
followed by many of these people, to 
the great detriment of established 
channels of food distribution.” 
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Grain Broker Dies 


KANSAS CITY—A long-time mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade died April 8 at his home here. 
He was Arthur J. Izzard, 79, a grain 
and stock broker for H. O. Peet & Co. 
for more than 25 years. He served a 
term as director of the Board of 
Trade. Surviving are his widow, two 
sons, two sisters and a brother. 
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QUALITY dcocus wth the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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“Old Doe Rosen” 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. *: LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 











MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 
Correspondents in American and. Foreign Ports 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 









































eal **Best Out West” ‘Diamond D”’’ 
idan Oe MILLING CO. **Red Chief” ‘*Wheats Best”’ 
a i as cabin * - ee | Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 

S an a esis | Pi a Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 

















a STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THels, Pres. 


ceca ing Union Terminal EI 

ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Help Us Cut These 
High Taxes 


By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 
in Farm Journal 


I've been in the United States 
Senate 24 years. I’ve survived the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the 
present deal. But the budget that 
this administration has just sent to 
Congress is by far the most danger- 
ous that I’ve ever seen. 

I have three good reasons for say- 
ing that: 

1. This country is mortgaged to 
the hilt at this moment. 

The $275 billion Federal debt—that 
you and I owe—equals the full as- 
sessed value of all the land, all the 
buildings, all the mines, all the ma- 
chinery, all the factories, all the live- 
stock, everything of tangible value— 
in the United States. 

In addition we have another $250 
billion of contingent liabilities. These 
are obligations which you and I have 
guaranteed in case they materialize 
such as $40 billion worth of possible 
losses on Federal housing. 

Local taxes—the kind levied by 48 
States, 3,000 counties, 16,000 towns 
and cities, 17,000 townships and 79,- 
000 school districts—come to $25 bil- 
lion, and are headed higher. (Local 
taxes are about 25 percent of the 
total.) 

Thirty-three cents out of every dol- 
lar that the people of the United 
States earn now goes for taxes of 
some kind. 

We owe so much money that it 
takes 10 percent of our taxes just to 
pay the interest. 

There’s a limit beyond which even 
a country as great and rich as ours 
cannot go. I think we’ve reached it. 

2. In the face of all this, -the 
President has sent Congress the big- 
gest peacetime budget in history. 

The budget is $3 billion bigger than 
last year, which in itself was a rec- 
ord-breaker. And this §$3_ billion 
doesn’t include another $2 billion set 
aside as a special fund for the new 
national highway program. 

Many people assume that the size 
of this budget is accounted for large- 
ly by military needs. Actually it calls 
for spending $2 billion less than in 
fiscal 1954 on the military, but asks 
for about $7 billion more in domestic, 
civilian expenditures. 

This 1958 budget asks for 13 new 
state aid programs. That would make 
73 in all. 

This represents a change in policy 

a change from a policy of frugali- 
ty in government on the part of this 
administration to a policy of big gov- 
ernment with power concentrated in 
Washington. ‘ 

If continued, it means that both 
political parties are pledged to big 
government and big spending. Whom 
does that leave to be the watchdog 
for the people? 

3. I believe that taxes are so bur- 
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densome that if continued at present 
and proposed levels they will lead to 
serious consequences: 

They will take the money this na- 
tion’s economy needs for growth to 
provide jobs and markets for farm 
goods. 

They will cause a downturn in busi- 
ness and in personal incomes, which 
in turn will reduce the tax intake. 

They will unleash a tremendous in- 
flationary force. 

Look what has happened since 1940. 
By 1952 your dollar, yes, your dol- 
lar, had lost 48 cents of its value. 
When President Eisenhower—newly 
elected on economy promises—cut $9 
billion from the proposed Truman 
budget, this stabilized the dollar. But 
under last year’s record budget, an- 
other two cents of the dollar’s value 
was lost. The new budget would chip 
off more. 

The loss of half the purchasing 
power of its money should be a seri- 
ous warning to any nation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is nothing on earth more im- 
portant than to preserve the fiscal in- 
tegrity of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the freedoms upon which our 
republic is founded. 

Public debt is not like private debt. 
If private debt is not paid off, it can 
be ended by bankruptcy proceedings, 
and maybe not too many people are 
hurt. But if public debt is not paid 
off—and paid off with taxes—the end 
can only be disastrous inflation or 
repudiation. Either would destroy our 
form of government. 

If we become insolvent, we cannot 
even defend ourselves militarily, nor 
can we preserve our freedom. 

“But we have an emergency need 
for schools and roads and more health 
services,” some argue. 

I admit that it seems so. Some 
may think that a good case can be 
made for the 13 new state aid pro- 
grams asked for in this budget. They 
come to only $400 million the first 
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year—but like foreign aid expendi- 
tures, these would grow and grow. 

The original Marshall plan was set 
up for $15 billion and had a time lim- 
it of 4 years. Since then we have 
spent $40 billion more in foreign aid. 
And today Congress has been asked 
to open up vast new spending in the 
Middle East. 


It is an interesting fact, I think, 
that the debt of the United States 
is 21/4 times as great as the com- 
bined debt of 12 European nations 
that we have been helping. They 
have a smaller per-person debt than 
we have, but we’re still contributing 
to them. 


We need to drive home the point 
that the federal government does not 
have a magic, ever-flowing spring 
from which gushes ‘Federal aid for 
States.” This money must first come 
from the States and communities 
themselves in taxes. 

And only some of it ever gets back. 
Washington takes out a slice for ad- 
ministration—and then tells you 
how to use the part it sends back. 
This weakens the ability and free- 
dom of States and communities to 
help themselves. 

Certainly, it is diffeult to oppose 
specific money-spending proposals. 
But the point is—we must stop some- 
where. We must deal in principles. 
As an individual family, you can’t do 
all the things you want, or need to 
do, and still stay out of court or the 
poorhouse. 

Naturally, I favor spending what- 
ever it takes for an adequate military 
establishment. 

But I maintain that we can cut $5 
billion off our federal budget without 
any real harm. 

I personally will advocate that the 
President send a special message to 
Congress asking that the tax-saving 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
be adopted. 

I will urge that President Ejisen- 








“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
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‘Well,’ says I to Bill, 


i Roller Mills, “a little spell after a 
_ os train rat 


tled up the branch line haulin’ 
about four cars of corn from 
down the valley, young Bill 
Fetchit come rampsin’ in 
with a passel of figgers 
showin’ how what the farm- 
ers got out of sellin’ the corn 
was less’n what the train 
crew drawed down for takin’ 


it into Little Rock, an’ that the freight 

; charge would more’n eat up the whole 
shipment ef’n it was hauled as fer as Memphis. 
‘mebby that’s so, but you ain’t 


changed it none, an’ my idea is such figgers belong to what 
Red Sawyer calls the ippittomy of uselessness’.” 











hower suggest cuts in this budget, 
just as he did when he cut $9 billion 
from the Truman budget when he 
came into office, and not just pass 
the buck to Congress with a pious 
hope that it can do something. 

I will urge that we eliminate some 
of these new expenses, such as the 
13 new aids to the States. 

It might be necessary to end up 
cutting the budget by a flat per- 
centage across the board. It is an al- 
most impossible task to cut item by 
item in the 1,165-page budget. 

Actually, we should be reducing the 
public debt at this time, not increas- 
ing it. If we can’t balance the Federal 
budget and reduce the debt in peace- 
time and with better than normal 
prosperity, when can it be done? 

There is one principle that we must 
always preserve if our democracy is 
to survive: “It is the duty of the 
people to support the government 
and not the government to support 
the people.” 

Say what you will, we can’t afford 
to pay out a third of our income for 
taxes. 


One out of 12 adult Americans owns 
stock in an American corporation and 
one out of twelve certainly includes 
many members of the steelworkers’ 
union—Contrast this with what exists 
in the communities of the Communist 
countries. Perhaps one out of twelve 
in the Soviet Union is a political 
prisoner, a political slave.—David A. 
MacDonald, President, United Steel- 
workers, AFL-CIO, quoted in Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


The nation’s farm assets reached 
$176 billion by the end of 1956, says 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
That’s an increase of $5.8 billion in 
a single year. 
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SPRING INTERLUDE IN 
AN OFFICE 

You seldom feel the wakening of 
spring 

Here in an office on a city street 

Until a little wind comes whispering 

Through newly-opened windows, 
with a sweet, 

Mouth-watering smell of doughnuts 
freshly fried 

In Tony’s pastry shop a block away. 

And then in memory you are on the 
wide, 

Sun-flooded prairie of your childhood 
day. 

You find a farmhouse where the fra- 
grant trace 

Of homemade doughnuts lingers, and 
you know 

The welcoming love upon your moth- 
er’s face 

And heart-deep joy as in the long ago 

When you were tuned to fields and 
growing grain 

And wonder of a_ space-horizoned 
plain. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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HARVEY YANTIS 


OMPOSING editorial comment upon the 

death of a friend seems at first approach 
to be a grievous task, more particularly when 
that friend has shared the experiences of a long- 
standing business association. Such a friend was 
Harvey Yantis, whose death within the week just 
passed was so untimely and unexpected as to 
seem incredible. 

But fortunately, in Harvey’s case, there is a 
philosophical compensation which makes the task 
easier—makes it, indeed, a gratifying privilege. 
For, though his going away from us is a stagger- 
ing loss for which there might seem to be no com- 
pensation, there is nevertheless at least an 
assuaging consideration which all who knew him 
will understand. This is the knowledge of what 
cannot be lost to us—the years of his enduring 
friendship, his personal helpfulness and the gen- 
eral and special competency of his life. 

Harvey Yantis brought to the Miller Publish- 
ing Co., along with his gift of an engaging 
personality, the experience background of a prac- 
ticed journalist. He brought youth and energy and 
a warm regard for people. His contribution of the 
much that he had to give was selflessly generous. 
His beneficiaries were not exclusively his company 
and the business associates within it, but the 
industries of which he and they were a part. It 
was his inflexible rule always to be ‘‘on the same 
side of the desk” with his readers and advertisers. 
In consequence, he was known and welcomed 
there, as everywhere, and it follows that his 
acquaintance was large and his friends without 
number. His authoritative and influential position 
in the flour, grain and feed industries was found- 
ed not entirely upon his knowledge of those in- 
dustries and his ability to speak their languages, 
but also in large degree upon his demonstrated 
and recognizable interest in them and in the men 
engaged in them. 

Bringing these qualities and capacities into 
his editorship, and applying them effectively with- 
in a uniquely successful pattern of company tra- 
dition and performance, he was early qualified 
for the leadership which culminated, in the clos- 
ing years of his life, in an executive assignment 
ealling for bold and vigorous adventuring into 
new publishing fields and for skill and sagacity 
in maintaining and enlarging the positions of the 
long-established ‘Miller Family” of journals. As 
president of the Miller Publishing Co. he had the 
enthusiastic following of the young men of his 
organization and the complete confidence of his 
elders. Both knew him to be faithfully grounded 
in the sentiments and business gospels of earlier 
generations and thoroughly schooled in modern 
industry’s changing needs and directions. His 
hour was too brief to permit immediate fulfil- 
ment but, uplifted and enheartened by his ideal 
and his example, those who follow will be found 
eager to advance his program and materialize its 
promise. 
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THE PRICE SPREAD BUGABOO 


ERIODICALLY some one in Washington, 
| paar the chairman of a subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee, makes public 
outcry about the spread between what the farmer 
gets for his produce and what the processor and 
retailer charge for it. Inferentially, something is 
wrong about this spread, and it is not difficult to 
draw the conclusion that there are those in the 
nation’s capital who suspect skulduggery and are 
going to do something about it. 

The current outcry on this point comes from 
the current subcommittee chairman, Victor L. 
Anfuso (D., N.Y.), who says food prices have 
jumped 16% in the last decade, while prices 
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received by farmers for the same items dropped 
14%. This, exclaims Mr. Anfuso, will be made the 
basis for a new round of investigations of food 
industry prices. 

The food facts of life are sufficiently well 
known almost everywhere but in Washington. 
They were disclosed only a few days ago in Mr. 
Anfuso’s home town, New York City, when Robert 
K. Bingham, economist and vice president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, informed a 
Columbia University economics of distribution 
seminar that labor cost and taxes are by far the 
two largest elements in the cost of moving food 
from farm to table. Mr. Bingham said that about 
80% of the increase in the price spread between 
farm and consumer prices for the “family market 
basket” in the past decade has been accounted for 
by the higher cost of wages, taxes and transporta- 
tion. Furthermore, he said: “Wage and tax cost 
increases are largely responsible for the trans- 
portation cost advance. At the same time that the 
cost of spread has been increasing, the rate of 
net profit for food manufacturers and distributors 
has declined. For example, the combined rate of 
profit of food manufacturers and distributors now 
averages a little over 3¢ of the consumer's food 
dollar. This is just about half of what it was in 
prewar 1939, when the combined rate was 6¢, and 
compares with more than 5¢ in 1946. Instead of 
adding to the cost of spread, the lower rate of 
profit actually helped to reduce it by offsetting 
to some extent the higher cost of wages, taxes, 
and other expenses.” 

One powerful factor which has helped to hold 
down spread is the increased efficiency resulting 
from the food industry’s heavy investment in new 
machinery and equipment and new and modernized 
plants. Reporting that grocery manufacturers’ 
cumulative investment for these purposes over the 
past 10 years totaled about $6 billion, Mr. Bingham 
said: “Had it not been for this great increase in 
machine productivity, manufacturers would have 
been compelled to add a much larger part of the 
rise in wage rates to food prices. As it applies to 
the annual family market basket which the gov- 
ernment uses for price comparisons, the actual 
wage rate increases paid by manufacturers and 
distributors from 1952 to 1956 totaled $53. How- 
ever, machine efficiencies so stepped up production 
and resulted in such cost savings that it enabled 
the industry to absorb $26 of the $53 so that only 
$27 needed to be added to the price on account of 
higher wages. 

“If employees in the food industry are to ob- 
tain still higher wages without forcing up con- 
sumer prices—and certainly none of us wants to 
do that—there are really only two major avenues 
open. One is for management and labor to work 
in closer cooperation to find ways to increase pro- 
ductivity. The second is to cooperate in seeking 
ways to reduce the tax load, thereby making pos- 
sible lower prices, more jobs, bigger markets and 
a higher real income for everybody.” 

Will Mr. Anfuso’s investigators bring in such 
a report as this, or if they do will it be held up 
for all to see—and for the instruction of those who 
look upon all processor-distributor price spreads as 
unsocialistic gouging of the poor farmer? Obvious- 
ly not, for what Mr. Anfuso wants to discover is 
not what Mr. Bingham told the seminar. Mr. 
Anfuso is not, as is the national association of 
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grocery manfuacturers, trying to get the Ameri- 
can people to see price spread in its true economic 
role—as a positive, value-adding, market-creat- 
ing force—and to have them really appreciate how 
they benefit therefrom. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A PRODUCTION PARADOX 


NE of the strange results of the current mill- 

ing year has been the intense price competi- 
tion that has occurred among flour millers in spite 
of the substantial increase in mill running time. 
Flour output this crop year seems destined to be 
the largest since the 1948-49 season and there 
are many millers who would say that price levels 
have been the worst in that period from the 
standpoint of original conversions. 

Is it possible that flour millers are reversing 
one of old standby laws of economics? Our simple 
minded belief always has been that when demand 
for anything improves prices tend to advance. It 
appears to work that way with wheat, with motor 
cars and milk and anything else that has come 
to our attention. But it has not worked that way 
with flour this year. 

Some objection might be raised that the in- 
creased “demand” for flour is “phoney” in that it 
originates mostly with government buying for . 
domestic and foreign relief of one kind or an- 
other. Nevertheless that flour was purchased and 
paid for in good money and essentially the larger 
production this year represents increased demand 
in the classical economic sense. 

Viewing the results one must ruefully admit 
that flour milling prosperity is not set by the eco- 
nomic climate, nor in any long-term sense is it 
determined by economic conditions. It is influenced 
by the thinking and attitudes of millers them- 
selves. 

There is no longer a true over-capacity for 
flour production, except as millers themselves 
create it. A recent compilation by Elmer Reed of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, covering sub- 
stantially all of the commercial flour milling en- 
terprises in the country, shows a gross figure for 
the nation of some 923,000 cwt. daily, of which 
more than 76% is owned by 20 companies. These 
capacity figures are generous and not a skinned 
down total. On the basis of five 24-hour days of 
mill operation (allowing for national holidays) 
this capacity will yield about 234,500,000 ecwt. of 
flour annually. Demand for flour this year may 
exceed this figure and has not been far away from 
it for some years past. One could honestly say, 
therefore, that there is no excess flour milling 
capacity on a normal working week. There is 
enough business for everybody on the five-day 
standard. 

Is it possible that the better flour sales become 
the worse flour prices will get? The evidence 
seems to say so. It now appears that the more 
easily millers can obtain a five-day run, the more 
anxious they become to stretch it to six or seven. 
Of course, this means a scramble for extra vol- 
ume and leads to a lower price basis. Lower 
prices, in turn, arouse thoughts that to do busi- 
ness at such levels requires lower costs which are 
most immediately obtainable by six- and seven- 
day operations. Thus the increased demand starts 
off the vicious spiral of more running time, which 
brings lower prices and a greater need for even 
more running time, and so on. 

A statement that better business volume tends 
to bring higher prices would be accepted as a 
general truism by most economists. Most of us 
have always subscribed to the familiar theory 
that “you can’t repeal the law of supply and 
demand.” But it looks this year as if flour millers 
have gone and done it. To make more money for 
millers, business will have to grow worse. 
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Foreign Commentary... sy George E. Swarbreck 





Canadian Aid Asked 
By U.K. Official 


Sir David Eccles, British govern- 
ment official, has expressed the hope 
that the U.K.’s proposed entry into 
the European free trade area will 
have the support of Canada, for the 
help of that country will be needed. 

Speaking to members of the Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Commerce in 
London, he said: “Our object and 
yours must be to see that the com- 
mon market does not become pro- 
tectionist. It is of great importance 
that it should be administered lib- 
erally.” 

In going into the free trade area, 
Britain has one firm condition, Sir 
David stressed. That was for the 
exclusion of agricultural produce. 
He explained: “We are not being in- 
vited by the European countries to 
join them in a free trade area in 
agricultural products. They are pro- 
viding for what they describe as an 
organized market in _ agricultural 
products. All the farmers’ unions in 
Europe are in favor of it. Therefore, 
you can have some shrewd idea what 
it really means. It is a system of 
minimum prices and the surplus of 
any one of the six countries is to be 
absorbed by the others.” 

There is some danger for the Com- 
monwealth in this. The U.K. govern- 
ment says that it is aware of the 
situation and will watch it. It is 
necessary that there be fair trade 
as well as free trade. Safeguards 
will have to be written into the free 
trade plan. 

Some traders have little faith in 
the exclusion of agricultural products 
from Britain’s participation. They 
see support of only part of the plan 
as the thin edge of the wedge. If 
European millers were enabled to 
dump cheap flour on the U.K. mar- 
ket, the British millers as well as 
the imported flour trade would suf- 
fer. The government infers that this 
could not happen. But there are mis- 
givings. 


Irish Wheat 
Priee 


The average price support set for 
all grades of wheat in Ireland is 
$2.13 bu. This is about 3% more than 
last year’s average. 

The price for the 1957-58 season, 
however, is 23¢ below the average of 
1953-54 and 1954-55. Ireland’s wheat 
support prices are not guaranteed 
minimum prices, but rather are fixed 
prices. For wheat weighing 64 lb. or 
over a bushel, the price support is 
highest, ranging up to the equiva- 
lent of $2.36 bu. For grain weighing 
less than 55 Ib. bu., the price goes 
down to a low of $1.91. The over-all 
average, however, is $2.13. 


Russia Has 
Good Crops 


It looks like 1956 was a good year 
for agriculture in Russia, according 
to the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. 

Inereased acreage and, production 
of grains and several other crops is 
indicated by various reports, and 
there have been increases in live- 
stock production. 

The total Soviet crop area ex- 
ceeded 480 million acres, an increase 
of nearly 22 million over 1955. The 


acreage under all grains was about 
318 million acres, compared with 
312 million in 1955. Total grain pro- 
duction, including wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, corn, minor grains and the 
grain legumes, was reported to have 
increased in 1956 by about 20% com- 
pared with 1955. One private esti- 
mate has suggested this might mean 
a crop of as much as 120 million 
metric tons. Various factors, how- 
ever, indicate the final figure might 
be somewhat less than this. 

The reported big crop is due pri- 
marily to unusually good weather in 
the spring wheat belt east of the 
Volga and Urals where a big expan- 
sion of acreage, mostly wheat, took 
place in the last two years. 


South African 
Wheat Crop 


South Africa is stepping up the 
production of wheat. Once an im- 
porter, the country is now growing 


enough wheat to meet the domestic 
need. In the crop year 1955-56, the 
offtake was 8.8 million bags of 200 
lb. each and the 1956-57 harvest is 
forecast at 9.1 million bags. 

The government is encouraging the 
wheat industry and success is being 
achieved in summer rainfall areas 
not previously regarded as wheat 
land. There wheat is replacing corn. 


German Cereal 
Meeting Plan 


Members of the Association of 
Cereals Research will meet at Det- 
mold, Germany June 4-6. Papers 
planned include grain and _ flour 
problems, bakery matters, micro- 
biological problems and discussions 
on the feed industry. 

One of the chief speakers will be 
Prof. P. F. Pelshenke of Detmold 
who has a world-wide reputation as 
a cereal chemist. 





Canadian Flour Production 
Down From Previous Year 


TORONTO — For the month of 
February, 1957, the seventh month 
of the current crop year, Canadian 
flour mills reported an output of 
2,992,154 sacks, compared with 3,- 
124,822 in February, 1956. The vol- 
ume for January amounted to 3,074,- 
467 sacks, compared with 3,107,103 
in January, 1956. 

Total flour production for the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year is 23,028,551 sacks compared 
with 23,350,734 produced in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. 

Mills reporting for February aver- 
aged 69.7% of their combined rated 
capacity of 178,851 sacks for a 24- 
day working period. In January they 
worked 66.1% of their combined daily 
rated capacity of 178,809 sacks for 
a 26-day working period. 

Wheat milled during February 
amounted to 6,735,550 bu. including 


* 405,656 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 


while in February, 1956, milled 
wheat was 7,161,377 bu. including 
402,607 bu. of winter wheat. 
Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in February was 168,423 sacks, 
down from 173,347 produced in Feb- 
ruary, 1956. January, 1957, produc- 
tion was 170,820 sacks. Total volume 
of this type of flour for the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year is 1,318,288 sacks, against 1,- 


435,758 milled during the first seven 
months of the 1955-56 crop year. 

Millfeed production for February 
was 49,704 tons, compared with 54,- 
137 tons produced during February 
of last year. The breakdown of the 
present total is bran 22,804 tons; 
shorts 21,569 tons, and middlings 
5,331 tons. Millfeed production for 
the first seven months of the crop 
year totalled 395,570 tons, while for 
the comparable period in 1955-56 the 
total was 410,241 tons. 


Flour Exports 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of February, 1957, amounted 
to 1,216,050 sacks, compared with 
1,453,559 in January. In February, 
1956, exports were 1,334,560 sacks. 
For the first seven months of the 
present crop year flour exports 
totalled 9,486,272 sacks, compared 
with a revised figure of 9,726,935 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during February, 1957, 
were considerably less than _ ship- 
ments made to those countries dur- 
ing February, 1956. The current total 
is 676,224 sacks, compared with 739,- 
045. For the first seven months of 
the current crop year, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries have 
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SAFETY IS EASY IF 


SEVEN BASIC STEPS 


ARE FOLLOWED 


CHICAGO—Safety is just good business—and it’s easy if seven basic 
steps are followed, according to the National Safety Council. 

The steps are included in a one-fold leaflet, “Seven Steps to Safety,” a 
digest of the council’s previously published eight-page booklet, “Plus Costs 


of Accidents.” 


Safety experts have viewed the leaflet as a “most concise” statement 
of principles of industrial safety. Here’s a summary of the seven steps: 1. 
Insist on safety. 2. Assign someone to help on details. 3. Locate trouble spots. 
4. Make the job safe. 5. Control unsafe habits. 6. Keep simple records. 7. Get 


employees into the act. 


Single copies of “Seven Steps to Safety” may be obtained on request 
from the Small Business Program, National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








GRAIN SHIPS ARRIVE 
AT LAKEHEAD 


WINNIPEG — The Georgian Bay, 
one hour ahead of its sister ship, the 
T. R. McLagen, was the first up- 
bound carrier of the 1957 season to 
reach Fort William-Port Arthur to 
take on a grain cargo. It tied-up on 
April 10 with temperatures several 
degrees below freezing. Heavy snows 
blanketed the Lakehead to a depth 
of several inches and loading opera- 
tions were disrupted. Vessels are 
bucking heavy ice and without much 
milder weather, ice breakers may be 
required to aid boats in and out. 
Over the week end ice channels ex- 
tended out for nearly five miles. 





Exports of Canadian 


Barley Stay Heavy 


WINNIPEG—The export move- 
ment of Canadian barley continues 
heavy and February clearances to all 
destinations of 6,041,000 bu. boosted 
the August-February figure to 50,- 
349,000 bu. compared with 29,641,000 
for the same period a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

February barley exports were to 
four countries only. The U.S. took 
2,238,000 bu.; U.K., 1,507,000; and Ja- 
pan 1,347,000 bu. The remainder went 
to Germany. 

Since the beginning of the crop 
year on Aug. 1, 1956, Canadian barley 
has moved to nine countries with un- 
loads at U.K. ports amounting to 22,- 
149,000, while the U.S. imported 14,- 
038,000 bu. Japan took 8,461,000 bu.; 
Germany 4,568,000 and Belgium 637,- 
000 bu. in the seven months ending 
Feb. 28. Other importers were Ire- 
land, Italy, Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakery Engineers Send 
Secretary to Meeting 
Of British Affiliate 


CHICAGO — The British Chapter 
Affiliate of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers became legally pos- 
sible March 5 when the members of 
the society voted unanimously to add 
a new Article XI to its constitution 
and bylaws. This new article provides 
for the establishment of affiliated or- 
ganizations in “an overseas country, 
dominion, territory or integrated geo- 
graphical” area provided at least 40 
individuals in the area qualify under 
the specifications set forth in the 
new article. A copy of the revised 
constitution and bylaws of the society 
has been sent to all members of the 
society. 

On April 30 in London, England, 
the British group, which has been 
functioning for almost two years 
while negotiating with the society for 
legal status as an affiliate, will hold 
its annual meeting. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
development of the bakery engineers, 
its executive committee voted to send 
its secretary, Victor E. Marx, to the 
London meeting to officially represent 
ASBE on that occasion and to pro- 
claim the British chapter affiliate a 
legally recognized affiliate of the so- 
ciety. 

While overseas, Mr. Marx will visit 
most European countries where mem- 
bers of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers reside, to talk with 





them, to see their operations, to bring 
them closer to the society and to ex- 
plore ways in which mutual interest 
may be advanced. 
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USDA Cwt. Study 
To Be Reported 
To AFMA 


CHICAGO—Results of a year-long 
study by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on changing all grain 
trading from the bushel to hundred- 
weight basis will be made public May 
1 at the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. convention in Chicago, ac- 
cording to W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president. 

“A team of USDA specialists has 
toured many important areas of U.S. 
during the past year,” Mr. Glennon 
said. “They have gathered data from 
all segments of agriculture, industry 
and government to determine if there 
would be any national or regional 
roadblocks in the path of this highly 
desirable change. 

“The USDA study has been con- 
cerned with all aspects of the trans- 
fer in grain trading from the out- 
moded bushel basis to a modern, 
streamlined, hundredweight practice. 

“AFMA has spearheaded the move- 
ment to effect a change, realizing it 
will mean constant future savings for 
everyone who produces, handles, sells 
or utilizes grain and other feedstuffs. 
Such a change could eliminate waste 
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and confusion all the way from the 
farmer to the consumer. We will be 
extremely interested in the results of 
this survey.” 

Mr. Glennon said the report will be 
presented by William A. Faught, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington, at the meeting of 
the AFMA committee of purchasing 
agents. This session, open to the pub- 
lic, will be held at 1:30 p.m., May 1, 
in the Williford Room on the third 
floor of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour declined 
roughly 1,200,000 bu. for the week 
ended April 13 to 2,274,000 bu. The 
comparative total the week previous 
was 3,478,000 bu. The latest total 
included 603,000 bu. in the form of 
flour and of this 99,000 were for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. The previous week’s total 
included 483,000 bu. as flour includ- 
ing the equivalent of 110,000 for IWA 
countries. 

Only 474,000 bu. of wheat cleared 
to IWA destinations. Boats headed 
for Japanese ports with 443,000 bu., 
while the remainder was for unload 
at the Netherlands. Class 2 wheat 
exports amounted to 1,197,000 bu. and 
included 410,000 for Austria; 387,000 
for the U.K.; 171,000 for the Nether- 
lands; 136,000 for Germany and 78,- 
000 bu. for Okinawa. Belgium was the 
other destination listed. 











CANADIAN FLOUR 


(Continued from page 20) 





amounted to 5,090,153 sacks, where- 
as in the corresponding period of 
last year, shipments amounted to 5,- 
083,367. 

Exports to foreign countries dur- 
ing February were 539,826 sacks, 
compared with 595,515 in February, 
1956. For the first seven months un- 
der review, shipments to foreign 
countries have amounted to 4,396,119 
sacks, compared with 4,644,018 a 
year ago. 

Commonwealth countries to which 
increased shipments have been made 
this year, have been the U.K., 3,085,- 
057 sacks against 2,952,415 sacks; 
Federation of Rhodiesa and Nyasa- 
land, 1,680 sacks against nothing a 
year ago; Gold Coast, 241,447 com- 
pared with 193,076; the Bahamas, 
67,852 against 60,111; Jamaica, 375,- 
022 compared with 357,675, and Brit- 
ish Guiana, 103,887 against 15,103. 
Commonwealth countries taking re- 
duced quantities were Gambia, 4,021 
against 12,552; Nigeria, 68,278 com- 
pared with 77,449; Sierra Leone, 44,- 
734 against 75,224; Hong Kong, 151,- 
156 compared with 160,381; Malaya 
and Singapore, 112,860 against 142,- 
731; Barbados, 77,926 against 90,299; 
British Honduras, 5,119 against 10,- 
281; Leeward and Windward Islands, 
246,572 compared with 256,240; and 
Trinidad and Tobago, 443,980 against 
570,332. 

Foreign countries to which in- 
creased shipments have been made 
are Portuguese East Africa, 5,516 
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sacks against 2,099 sacks; Arabia, 
13,003 compared with 5,210; Lebanon, 
98,230 against 37,931; Thailand, 118,- 
150 compared with 91,703; Belgium, 
148,892 against 83,032; Denmark, 3,- 
965 against 490; Netherlands, 1,890 
against 210; Portugal, 15,550 com- 
pared with 4,935; Sweden, 2,313 
against nothing; U.S.A. 411,811 
against 196,141; and Surinam, 53,665 
against 44,982. 

Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities were Azores and Madeira, 
7,790 sacks against 16,065 sacks; 
Belgian Congo, 115,108 against 213,- 
461; Liberia, 2,447 against 3,581; 
Morocco, 4,510 compared with 9,287; 
Portuguese West Africa, 10,346 
against 21,532; Philippine Islands, 
1,491,574 against 1,548,862; Federal 
Republic of Germany, 50 against 61,- 
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808; Greece, 1,123 compared- with 
23,791; Iceland, 2,062 against 5,020; 
Italy, 1,000 compared with 65,576; 
American Virgin Islands, 3,565 
against 7,371; Costa Rica, 119,224 
compared with 135,583; Cuba, 95,444 
against 154,657; Dominican Republic, 
105,161 compared with 117,911; El 
Salvador, 64,473 against 79,058; 
Guatemala, 38,192 compared with 
88,134; Haiti, 73,931 against 158,782; 
Honduras, 16,466 against 19,899; 
Netherlands Antilles, 37,521 against 
56,795; Nicaragua, 65,875 against 
86,213; Panama, 53,845 compared 
with 70,766; French Oceania, 12,273 
against 18,226; Guam, 5,900 compared 
with 11,830; Colombia, 39,806 against 
57,581; Peru, 6,900 against 11,994, 
and Venezuela, 868,404 compared 
with 908,106. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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4 days. Quotations April 12, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.35@6.45, bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.60@5.65, standard patent 
$5.50 @5.55. 

Texas: The dull pace of the flour 
business continued last week and 
sales amounted to no more than 10% 
to 15% of capacity. Most of the 
bookings are now on a D.d.s. basis. 
Running time averaged five days. 
Bakers flour advanced 10¢. Other 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
April 12, in 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20; stan- 
dard bakers, unenriched $6.10@6.20; 
first clears, unenriched $4.95@5.05 
delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Mills reported a 
dull week with bookings light. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
2¢ higher on bakery. Quotations 
April 12, delivered Oklahoma points, 
carlots: Family short patent $7.10@ 
7.30, standard patent $6.40@6.60; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.10 
@6.20, 95% standard patent $6@ 
6.10; straighter grade $5.95@6.05. 
Truck lots some higher. 


Central West 


Chicago: The week ending April 15 
was about ‘the dullest of the season 
for flour mills in the central states, 
with sales estimated at around 15% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Except for regular single cars and 
small lot purchases, mostly on a p.d.s. 
basis, all classes of buyers were on 
the sidelines. Ample order backlogs 
against needs for weeks—and even 
months ahead—remained the prin- 
cipal drawback to fresh sales. A few 
potential buyers held off because of 
receding wheat prices and improving 
new crop prospects. 

Because of this, any noteworthy re- 
vival of trade is unlikely in the im- 
mediate future. After a spurt of ac- 
tivity last week, spring wheat suffer- 
ed a sharp letdown. 

Soft wheat sales were slow, with 
sales being only of the cracker-cookie 
types. Directions were fair. 

Quotations April 12: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.80@6.15, standard $5.70@6.09, 
clear $5.40@5.82; hard winter short 
$5.65 @6.07, 95% patent $5.55@6.02, 
clear $5.28; family flour $7.70; soft 
winter high ratio $8, soft winter 
short $7.26@7.50, standard $6.51, 
clear $4.92; cookie and cracker flour 
$5.60. 

St. Louis: Flour demand was slow 
last week. The bulk of sales was 
mostly of the spring wheat type. 
Hard and soft wheat flour users 
bought some on a p.d.s. basis. But 
large bakers and chains were not in- 
terested, being booked well ahead. 
Shipping directions were good. Clears 
and low grades were in fair demand. 
Package goods slowed considerably. 
Quotations April 12, in 100 ‘Ib. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.60, top 
hard $7.35, ordinary $6.20; in 100 Ib. 
paper sacks: Cake $7.25, pastry $5.30, 
soft straights $5.75, clears $5.45; hard 
winter short patent $6.10, standard 
$5.95, clears $5.30; spring short 


patent $6.50, standard $6.40, clears 
$6.25. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market re- 
turned to normal last week, with 
trading activity down after the buy- 
ing splurge the preceding week. Price 
changes were not too impressive out- 
side of scattered revisions in exist- 
ing ranges. Springs were unchanged 
to 1¢ net higher for the week and 
rarely varied over a cent in either 
direction. Hard winters were slightly 
firmer in tone with advances ranging 
from 4 to 9¢. In the soft wheat flours 
eastern straights advanced the inside 
quotation 5¢ while high ratio type 
flour declined 15¢ on the inside price. 
Other grades were steady and un- 
changed. 

As expected, trading interest de- 
clined to just a spot transaction here 
and there as most houses replenished 
their inventory position two weeks 
ago. Buyers apparently have revert- 
ed to the sidelines until offerings 
prove more attractive. The supply 
situation indicates potential sellers 
will have to be more aggressive to 
attract any substantial trading inter- 
est. 

Quotations April 13: Spring short 
patents $6.65@6.75, standards $6.55 
@6.65, high gluten $7.10@7.20, first 
clears $6.17@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.63@6.73, standards $6.48 
@6.58; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.61 
@7.78, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.22, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67@7.82; family $7.77. 


New York: The combination of 
fair to large balances held by most 
buyers and a rather narrow price 
range throughout the week deterred 
purchases of hard wheat bakery 
flours, and business was very slow 
in the local market. Scattered car- 
lots of hard winter and spring wheat 
clears were reported, mostly for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment. Some 
bookings of soft wheat flours were 
indicated, but the volume could be 
described only as moderate for fill- 
in purposes. Despite reported dwind- 
ling balances, there was little activi- 
ty in semolina and family flours. 


Trade opinion points to a good po- 
tential demand for these flours, but 
interest is expected to remain light 
unless prices strengthen materially. 

Quotations April 12: Spring short 
patent $6.62@6.72, standard patent 
$6.52@6.62, high gluten $7.07@7.17, 
clears $6.15@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.61@6.71, straights $6.46@ 
6.56; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.14 
@7.76, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.80@6.10, high ratio $6.75@7.80; 
family $7.75. 

Buffalo: Activity in the spring 
wheat flour market subsided last 
week after the previous week’s buy- 
ing flurry. Sales were very limited. 
Prices moved in a narrow, irregular 
range and ended the week un- 
changed. Kansas wheat flour also 
moved in a small range and ended 
2¢ higher on nominal sales. Clear 
flours held unchanged. Pastry flours 
bulged price-wise early in the week 
on export activity but later backed 
down and ended 5¢ lower. Cake flours 
held unchanged. 


Because of the export movement 
in soft wheat it is expected that the 
market will remain tight and con- 
sumers will have to scramble for 
supplies until the new crop comes 
in. 

The government’s wheat crop esti- 
mate had little effect on premiums 
because the indicated higher yield 
had been discounted for some time. 

Some local bakeries claim they are 
just about breaking even on their 
present volume of sales. But all an- 
ticipate a good turnover in specialty 
goods for Easter. 

The Great Lakes grain-carrying 
season opened here April 9 when 
the freighter Carrollton arrived in 
the harbor from Saginaw, Mich., 
with 78,000 bu. of corn. No move- 
ment of wheat by lakes vessels has 
developed yet. The export trade was 
sluggish last week except for Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, but some deals 
are still being considered. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago and slightly higher 
than a year ago. One mill put in a 
full 7-day week, two mills worked 
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Country or area Cwt. 
(Set et ee oe are 2,778 
NR BA es cfarcce y.cinlenaralarscoh hielo ayer wie oie 829 
ES EEC re a aren 32,383 
MEINE” FIDNEULAS. voc occccccsccccscs 8,962 
NI fies oo ce oa. cirba cieaie alien 48,485 
Honduras 13,067 
Nicaragua 23,364 
Costa Rica 24,886 
Panama. Republic of .....cccccce00 24,823 
PI os oia5 6:0 5.05.5.et-0 6020.00. 1,835 
EE ae eg ek are slag na cele Aleit 168,221 
MIEN olein aorarargnrahinrhnvadrhcs: ea 38,183 
LA AE RES ene eee 22,719 
Dominican Republic ............... 27,928 
Leeward & Windward Islands ..... 2,584 
ER CEE 3,097 
Trinidad & Tobago 41,730 
Netherlands Antilles 18,024 
rT 78,968 
British Guiana ....... 22,719 
EE arent One rere 4,400 
Td Err en ee ene 2,540 
NE eee exh re ic fias = bres ahah w/Keors toa 28,368 
NEE Scar cs 5.) ari cbresa 0 shar ka ieee weaves 2,336 
OS Rene 37,960 
Eee 1,102 
United Kingdom 40,950 
eile het Sra dhm: Menace ohen 199,016 
Belgium & Luxembourg ............ 1,642 
he Oi kics leis arard(ebice¢absn- evel 8,409 
Re cle inaicss cinitls ais Peele eweine-eKea-wed 1,096 
RESETS En Se eae aaa 3,275 


Country or area 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Lebanon 
EEG cna Usid en ki was.cnais ewes kas 
SRR ee 
Arabia Penin. Sts. 
Bahrein 


MES ear cisie lay kG aietalerreiniavs ateveieicta 
EES AOR Ser oor iee rane 
1 SEES SA Ce chire tare en ener en are 
ER cee cad de sane kb wise ks 6am j 
RE SUM os 5.0 ctavececoutveesave-ke se sf 
RED aga b 0c e bs dio wadins ori % 
EE AP ERR Perper oe ; 
NN ia B55 atk gaa (are G:@inis Sie Lie. 10 rh 676 : 
EE MN Scclk Vkiels ses. 0b avi sees emer R 
RRS ere eee ; 
Nansei & Nanpo Islands ........... 5,925 
Trust Terr. of Pacific Islands....... 3,250 
eee 2,205 
IR Te cA srdre alors Sm akGw ee 58,622 
OL SRE ee re eee 53,829 
Brien Weel APIS occ cccccccscens 15,042 
WERGOWS TOIBAES occ ccc ccccccccccces 4,281 
OO ar ee ree 18,719 
I 28 Grevie and. Wiwtaoriiach enlace Aisin plo a 1,700 
RON NINN, id wi sow abs 010 0505,00-0.0 36,014 
a eee 150 
MEE “Acid. nackte esenksnvneseurese 12,010 
NR Sie carers as rater Win re gseuwiess are 2,611,411 





6 days, two 5 days and the remain- 
ing mill 4 days. 

Quotations April 12: Spring family 
$7.75, spring high gluten $7.11@7.26, 
spring short $6.66@6.81, spring stan- 
dard $6.61@6.71, spring straight 
$6.56, spring first clear $6.17@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.74@6.93, hard 
winter standard $6.64@6.78, hard 
winter first clear. $6.48; sott winter 
short patent $7.63@7.98, soft winter 
standard $7.23@7.28, soft winter 
straight $6.15@6.18, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
slow last week. The majority of 
bakers and flour jobbers, after stock- 
ing up until new crop on the pre- 
vious week’s offerings in hard Kan- 
sas, now await new crop offerings in 
both spring wheat and hard Kansas 
patents. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours, clears and high gluten patents 
sold only in small hand-to-mouth 
volume. Family patents had only 
mediocre sales last week. 

Directions on all patents, includ- 
ing family, are rather slow. Retail 
bakers are busy with Easter, Moth- 
ers Day cakes and other baked mer- 
chandise. 

Quotations April 13: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.40@6.53, medium 
patent $6.45@6.58, short patent $6.55 
@6.63; spring standard patent $6.41 
@6.69, medium patent $6.46@6.74, 
short patent $6.51@6.79, first clear 
$6.15@6.60, high gluten $6.96@7.24; 
advertised family flour $7.75; unad- 
vertised family flour $6.57@7.19; 
pastry and cake flours $5.88@7.66. 

Philadelphia: Prices shifted back 
and forth in a narrow range on the 
local flour market last week and the 
weekend found virtually all individ- 
ual postings unchanged from closing 
levels of the previous week. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported that this oc- 
curred in an atmosphere of quiet 
since bakers and jobbers continue to 
demonstrate that they are in no 
hurry to seek additional supplies un- 
der present circumstances. The only 
placements coming to light were of 
the modest volume typical of hand- 
to-mouth activity. 

The occupants of sideline positions 
here were encouraged by the per- 
formance of prices in the wake of 
the government crop estimate. Most 
have felt a sense of security because 
of some recent acquisitions of flour 
that give them coverage up to four 
months in some types. However, in- 
dications were that should the mar- 
ket undergo a sharp downward re- 
vision there might be a disposition 
to enlarge the amounts on mill books. 
Meanwhile consumption is just about 
holding its own, with retail sales 
continuing to feel the effects of Len- 
ten diets. 

Quotations April 12, 100 100 Ib. 
cotton sack basis: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.25, short patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard $6.60@6.70, first clear 
$6.45@6.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.25@6.35; 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
extremely quiet the past week, with 
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most bakers and jobbers covered 
through June. Mills are not pushing 
for orders since prices are easier and 
the new winter wheat crop is more 
promising, all of which encourages 
buyers to work on old contracts and 
show little interest in new bookings. 
Hard winters shared the meager 
bookings with northern springs. Some 
small lots of soft winters were 
worked. Family flour business was 
quiet, with slight interest in addi- 
tional bookings. The bulk of the 
business was for replacement pur- 
poses, and the amounts were not 
large. Cake flour sales improved 
slightly. 

Shipping directions are well main- 
tained and adequate for this season. 
Stocks on hand are fairly heavy, in 
anticipation of Easter. 

Export business was slow to the 
Americas, with few inquiries. In- 
creased interest was evident in busi- 
ness with the Middle East, and a 
fair pickup in sales was reported. 
Business was slow to Europe with 
the exception of Norway’s purchase 
of a round lot. 

New Orleans quotations, carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.15, standard $5.85@6.05, 
first clear $5.25@5.55; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.45, 
standard $6.05@6.25, first clear $5.55 
@5.95, high gluten $6.70@6.90; soft 
whéat short patent $6@6.35, straight 
$5.60@5.85, first clear $5.05@5.45, 
high ratio cake $6.55@6.85; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.95@7.30, pastry $6.45 
@6.60. 


Memphis: Continued rains ham- 
pered work in rural sections and 
dropped flour sales a little more than 
the previous week, which had seen 
quite a dip. Flour dealers are hope- 
ful that with clear weather due soon 
their sales will pick up. Quotations 
April 12: Hard winter short patent 
$6.20, soft winter short patent $6, 
first clears $5.25, bakery $6.50. These 
prices were virtually the same as 
the previous week. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Western mills are oper- 
ating little better than three days 
a week. There is no build-up of sup- 
plies and prices are steady. Domestic 
trade is moderate and new export 
business lags. Canadian mills cleared 
262,500 sacks of flour to overseas 
destinations in the week ended April 
11 compared with 210,000 the pre- 
ceding week. Figures included 43,400 
and 47,800 sacks, respectively, for 
IWA countries. It is understood that 
a good share of the Class 2 flour ex- 
ports continue to move to the U.K. 


Quotations April 13: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, in cotton 100’s, $5.60@ 
5.90; second patents, cottons $5.35@ 


5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto: With little interest from 
most markets business has been on 
the quiet side. Prices have remained 
steady. Quotations April 12: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.80@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ add- 
ed for cartage where used. Bakers 
$4.70@5 in 100’s papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. 

In keeping with general conditions, 
there is no demand for winter wheat 
flour, and soft wheat mills are faced 
with short-time operation. 

Quotations April 12: $4.40, 100 Ib. 
export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. Reflecting the poor demand for 
winter wheat flour, is the lack of 
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interest in winter wheat. Quotations 
April 12: $1.60@1.62 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The demand for mill- 
feed was extremely poor last week 
and prices ended April 12 $1.50@2 be- 
low the previous week. The price de- 
cline brings to approximately $3 the 
amount by which quotations have fal- 
len since April 1. Jobbers say that 
mills are hanging onto offerings hop- 
ing for better prices. Mill officials say 
that the annual demand for poultry 
starter feeds has not materialized. 


In any case, sales that did materi- 
alize in the local area last week were 
mainly distress offerings, and hard 
to move at that. Prices were very 
weak as the period opened April 8, 
and continued weak April 9. There 
was plenty of feed on track in the 
local area both days, and mills began 
to press for sales to move it out. But 
demand was slack. About Wednesday 
afternoon, according to reports, some 
sales began to appear at the lower 
prices, mainly middlings and very lit- 
tle bran. Scattered sales continued 
through Thursday on a somewhat 
spotty basis. The week ended April 
12 with fewer distress offerings avail- 
able and the new week began April 
15 with a somewhat better appear- 
ance than most Mondays of the past 
several weeks. 

Quotations April 12: 
standard midds. $43, 
$44.50, red dog $45. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
holding steady April 15 after exhibit- 
ing pronounced weakness during the 
week. Prices were off in that period 
50¢@$1.50 ton. Bulk shorts and 
midds. suffered the maximum decline. 
Whole bulk bran was down the mini- 
mum. There was a fair demand for 
sacked bran from this area in south- 
ern Wisconsin, Iowa, northern Illinois 
and Missouri, and a good demand for 
shorts in Missouri. Supplies are plen- 
tiful despite reduced running time by 
area mills. Quotations April 12, car- 
lots, Kansas City: Bran $39.75 @ 40.25, 
shorts $40@40.50, sacked; bran $37@ 


Bran $44, 
flour midds. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
OD ssusvssadesavseens $46.50@47.00 $....@44.00 $45.50@48.00 $....@59.00 $....@57.50 
oe midds. ..... 46.50@47.00 @43.00 46.50@47.50 60.00 56.50 
Flour midds. ......... 49.00@50.00 . .@44.50 50.00@51.00 er Tor pbiead 
BOG GOD cccccccccvcce 51.00@52.00 . .@45.00 50.00@51.00 . .@62.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Preece ere ey $39.75@40.25 $44.75@45.25 $47.50@48.50 $49.00@5!1.50 $.. 
BE: Svadace seavdens 40.00@40.50 45.00@45.50 48.00@49.00 49.00@51.50 an 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
NN sch casasceees $53.00@55.00 $53.00@55.00 $57.00@58.00 
ee eee re 43.00@47.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@48.00 





37.75, shorts $38@38.50, middlings 
$37.50@38, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Offer- 
ings were adequate. Bran and shorts 
declined $1.75 ton. Quotations April 
12, basis Kansas City: Bran $40@ 
40.50, shorts $40@40.50. 

Salina: Demand was slow most of 
the week until it picked up consid- 
erably on April 11. Supplies were 
about in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations April 11, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $39.50@40, gray 
shorts $39.50@40. Prices were $1.50 
ton lower than the week previous. 


Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued a 
decline which began two weeks ear- 
lier, dropping $2 ton for both bran 
and shorts. Demand for millfeeds 
was slack after some moderate to 
intense activity. Quotations April 12, 
basis Kansas City, per ton, sacked: 
Bran $39.75@40.25, shorts $40@ 
40.50. 

Oklahoma City: Buying was slow 
the first of the week but picked up 
the latter part. Quotations April 12, 
straight cars $52.25@43.25, millrun 
$42.38 @43.38, shorts $42.50@43.50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was very slack early last week but 
showed some improvement at the 
end, with offerings very light. Quota- 
tions, April 12, burlaps: Bran $47.50 
@48.50, gray shorts $48@49, deliver- 
ed Texas common points; unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Chicago: Millfeed sales were very 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
DO CINE oo risscSarescdsssanuee $...@7.70 $6.15@7.45 $...@... $...@... $...@7.75 
See ND PN oka sc ccwccsaccees 5.80@6.15 ‘canal Saas — wee a le -@. 
MPI THE GUGM 5.0 ces avacsces _ SS * ito. tae, 7. i1@7. 26 
Eg ES ere epee 5.92@6.03 a en ..--@6.50 6.66@6.8! 
EE INE vice austendeascbase 57006.09 5.82@5.93 ...@... ---@6.40 6.61@6.71 
gira a osu cron erin ewes Lincs ses «nase  eelitaas -@6.56 
|. SC Perr re 5.40@5.82 5.30@5.62 oe -@6.25 6. 17@6. 24 
Hard winter family ..............+. nis as ...@... 6.35@7.30 6. 2007. a FF 
,. 5.65@6.07 ...@... 5.74@5.84 -@6.10 6.74@6.93 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.55@6.02 ...@... 5.64@5.74.. ,@5.95 6.64@6.78 
Hard winter first clear ...........+. ..-@5.28 eee! ll (lle Oe ...-@6.48 
De A SD oc ccc cscasessces ee ane ee a eee | 
Soft winter short patent ............ 7.26@7.50 ...@... ..@. -.-@... 7.63@7.98 
Sott winter standard .......<..ccc00. ..-@6.51 ote «pales Pere oP 
OS A ee sau me eae <ancre ---@5.75 6.15@6.18 
SOs Winter Tsk CIO .....ccccsccces nn aselies «0cae ws -.-@5.45 5.63@5.65 
Ss rrr 5.02@5.06 4.75@4.77 ...@.. .--@5.41 5.69@5.80 
oO ee rrr errr ...@... 4.00@4.02 ...@.. ---@4.66 4.94@4.95 
ee a ee 4.27@4.31 ...@6.10 Pe abs seme sos 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
RE SN tt tae ames aeees $..0Bss S.10Rics. S.c8is. Co Bc. 
Spring high gluten ...........-.0055 7.07@7.17 7.15@7.25 7.10@7.20 6.96@7.24 6.70@6.99 
I SOD Gian su tccd panareseneee 6.62@6.72 6.65@6.75 6.65@6.75 6.51@6.79 6.25@6.45 
NS aero reer 6.52@6.62 6.60@6.70 6.55@6.65 6.41@6.69 6.05@6.25 
SOTO. TOT COE occccccctnseccsnne rae ... 6.45@6.55 6.17@6.42 6.15@6.60 5.55@5.95 
Hard winter family ..............+. 6.15@6.40 ...@... 7 ee -@. a 
Mare WitOr GROTE occ ccccccccccecs 6.61@6.71 6.45@6.55 6.63@6.73 6. 55@6. 63 6. 05@6. i5 
Hard winter standard .............. ..-@... 6.25@6.35 6.48@6.58 6.40@6.53 5.85@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ............ — Se le ~— Se ---@... 5.25@5.55 
er error ate 3. ye ) oe eee 
Soft winter short patent ........... — — FS . fe 6.00@6.35 
Sott winter GIFOIGRE ...c cw ccccccccoces 5.80@6.10 ...@.. 5. 87Q6. 22 ..-@... 5.60@5.85 
Soft winter first clear .............. ee ee  sa5:0 Fe — 
= _ | Reine errr 5.45@5.55 5.50@5.65 ...@.. 5.45@5.55 ...@. 
a Seer satiase «ar oes c2clccs SPER < ie 
Sealine SE ois saa cenckuce 6.84@6.94 — pe i oe ...@6.78 Ss 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Famil NN ie a6 warstan aun’ 3... Spring top patent ...... %. 80 y 10 $5.60@5.90 
ree i eee ticnie aca as whee OS eee ee 70 = 4. —— 70 
ee ae ere — Winter exportst ........ ae -@. 
ae acres ace hess ek Wiad We -@. 


100-Ib. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and Britich Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


slow in the central states during the 
week ending April 15 as buyers were 
not purchasing except on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Quotations April 12: 
Bran $46.50@47, standard midds. 
$46.50@47, flour midds. $49@50, red 
dog $51@52. 


St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
fair and the price trend firm. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations April 
12: Bran $44.75@45.25 ton, shorts 
$45@45.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were easier in 
the local market last week reflect- 
ing a steady and persistent decline 
in buying interest. The supply sit- 
uation was described as “adequate 
to plentiful,” with middlings avail- 
able to the point of distress. Bran 
declined $1 while middlings dropped 
$2.50. Dealers reported that trans- 
actions during the week were gen- 
erally of a job-lot proportion with 
sales only consummated after the 
buyer had done considerable shop- 
ping. Quotations April 13: Bran 
$57.50, middlings $56.50. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week and prices continued to 
give ground under lack of demand. 
Bran declined $2@2.50 and middlings 
$2.50@3, bringing the total recent 
drop to $6@7, one of the sharpest de- 
clines for March and April in a long 
time. Mixers business was good, but 
the lack of demand for millfeeds 
stems from their price relationship 
to other ingredients. Even with the 
latest price drop they are considered 
out of line with other comparable 
feeds, and consumers have no desire 
to own millfeeds beyond a spot basis. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 
6 days. Heavy feeds ended the week 
$1 lower. Quotations April 12: Bran 
$45.50@48, standard midds. $46.50@ 
47.50, flour midds. $50@51, red dog 
$50@51. 


Philadelphia: A very slow inquiry 
was reported on the local millfeed 
market last week and dealers re- 
ported no interest in deferred ship- 
ment, something traced to the fact 
that supplies are rather plentiful. 
The April 12 list of quotations was 
unchanged from the previous week: 
Bran $59, standard midds. $60, red 
dog $62. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Quotations on bran 
and standard midds. were identical 
in some markets, but bran continued 
to lead in sales. Supplies cover all 
needs and immediate shipment is 
available in all lines. Quotations, 
April 12 f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $54.85@57.31, standard midds. 
$54.85@57.31, flour midds. $57.85@ 
59.76, red dog $59.85@61.31. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
narrowed over the week, with bran 
declining approximately $2 and 
shorts $1@1.50. Demand was fairly 
active on bran, while offerings were 
comparatively light and helped sus- 
tain prices. Mixers and jobbers re- 
flected little interest in shorts. Ade- 
quate supplies were not moved quick- 
ly. Middlings dropped approximately 
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TOMORROW’S UNIFORM?—Bakers 
attending the recent convention of 
the New York State Assn. of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers in Rochester, 
got a preview of the bakery sales 
girl’s uniform of tomorrow. A design- 
er’s conception of the trade’s uniform 
in 2007 is modeled by Betty White, 
who also showed the uniform of 1907 
and 1957. Pictured with Miss White is 
Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, 
Rochester, who was reelected presi- 
dent of the association at the annual 
business meeting. 





50¢, with demand light. Futures re- 
flected similar conditions. Quotations 
April 12: Bran $49@51.50, shorts $49 
@51.50. 

Memphis: With the feed business 
slightly improved millfeed demand 
was moderately better the past week, 
but still far from strong. During the 
early part of the period millfeed 
business was very slow, but it picked 
up during the latter portion. Quota- 
tions, burlaps, April 12: Bran $47.50 
ton, standard middlings $48.50, gray 
shorts $49. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed during the past week, but 
demand was firmer and a raise is ex- 
pected. Mills continue to operate to 
capacity 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, and are booked into May. Quo- 
tations (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $41, midds. $46. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $48, midds. $53. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$48.50, midds. $53.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: With mill operations 
well below capacity, production of 
millfeeds remains on the light side 
and supplies are only moderate. De- 
mand from eastern buyers shows 
some improvement and prices on 
bran and shorts have firmed $2 ton. 
Stocks from Alberta mills continue 
to move into British Columbia in 
steady volume. Quotations April 13: 
Bran f.o.b. mills $43@47 in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 
more; shorts $42@43; midds. $44@ 
48 in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Toronto: There is ample millfeed 
available to meet the current demand, 
and there has been some easing in 
prices. Quotations April 12: Bran 
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$53@55, shorts $53@55, midds. $57 
@58, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, ‘Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The local price of rye 
flour was advanced late in the day 
April 9 and protected through the 
opening of the market the next day. 
Mills were the principal buyers, ap- 
parently acting upon advice given by 
a reliable market news source that 
it would be advisable to cover before 
rye prices weaken and supplies are all 
taken. In the cash market, the basic 
May future at Chicago April 15 was 
down 24¢ from April 12. The decline 
was offset, however, by an increase 
in the cash premium, and rye flour 
prices remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 12: White patent $4.75@ 
4.77, medium $4.55@4.57, dark $4@ 
4.02. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were fairly 
good in the central states during the 
week ending April 15, as buyers 
bought on an overnight protection 
basis over the previous week’s period. 
Sales then settled down to a slow 
pace. Quotations April 12: White pa- 
tent $5.02@5.06, medium $4.82 @4.86, 
dark $4.27@4.31. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair and 
the trend 10¢ up for the week. Sup- 
plies were adequate, sales and ship- 
ping directions fair. Quotations: Pure 
white $5.41, medium $5.21, dark $4.66; 
rye meal $4.91. 

Philadelphia: Demand for dark flour 
was at a virtual standstill last week 
as the market displayed a somewhat 
firm undertone. Only hand-to-mouth 
activity came to light. The April 12 
quotation on rye white of $5.50@5.65 
compared with $5.45@5.55 the week 
previous. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices drop- 
ped April 10 and pure white rye flour 
No. 1 was offered at $5.34 cottons and 
medium at $5.14, with protection until 
the market opening April 11. Over 
city and tri-state areas moderate 
purchases were made largely on 45- 
day commitments. Fifty bags to one 
car are reported sold here and there 
over the territory. Directions were 
only fair. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh April 
12: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.45 
@5.55, medium $5.15@5.35, dark 
$4.69@4.80, blended $6.16@6.26, rye 
meal $4.70@5.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business continued at a 
normal level last week considering 
the season of the year. Quota- 
tions April 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally good. Supplies 
are moderate and prices firm. Quota- 
tions April 13: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADIAN FLAX SHIPMENTS 

WINNIPEG — The export move- 
ment of Canadian flax continues well 
ahead of last year and February 
clearances of 2,764,000 bu. advanced 
the August-February total to 12,- 
940,000 bu. compared with 8,869,000 
for the same period in 1955-56. Ca- 
nadian flax cleared to 10 countries 
in February. During the first seven 
months of 1956-57 Canada exported 
flax to 13 different countries with 
the U.K. taking 3,950,000 bu.; Neth- 
erlands 2,580,000; France 1,703,000; 
Belgium 1,619,000; Japan 1,500,000 
bu.; and Italy 805,000 bu. 
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oats and barley on April 1 were al- 
most 1% larger than on the same 
date last year. Stocks of corn were 
second largest of record for the date, 
being exceeded only in 1949. 


Stocks Down 25% 

Wheat stocks on farms April 1 
were about a fourth less than a year 
earlier. Rye in farm storage was 
only about 41% of last year. Farm 
stocks of both soybeans and flax- 
seed on Aprii 1 were highest of rec- 
ord for the date. Soybean disappear- 
ance since Jan. 1 has lagged behind 
last year’s rapid rate and remaining 
stocks on farms are nearly double 
those of a year ago. 

March weather surprises important 
to crops, in addition to the blizzards 
in the Great Plains, included torna- 
does in parts of the South and recur- 
ring and sometimes torrential rains 
in many south central and southeast- 
ern sections. 


Winter Wheat 

Winter wheat conditions on April 
1 indicated a crop of 669 million 
bushels. This would be 9% smaller 
than the 1956 crop of 735 million 
bushels, 22% less than average but 
44 million bushels above the Dec. 1 
forecast. Increases from prospects 
as of Dec. 1 have been general 
throughout the country in central 
and northern plains states. Improved 
prospects in Washington, Colorado, 
Montana, Texas, Oklahoma, Indiana 
and Illinois account for most of the 
increase in indicated production. 

The indicated yield at 18.2 bu. per 
seeded acre is the same as 1947 
which is the second highest of rec- 
ord and compares with 16.5 in 1956 
and the average of 15.9 bu. The cur- 
rent estimate is based on an apprais- 
al of the April 1 condition of wheat 
as reported by individual growers 
and on soil moisture reserves and 
other factors affecting production. 
The current estimate of production 
assumes normal weather and effects 
of insects and diseases for the re- 
mainder of the crop season. 

In the last 10 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti- 
mate from April 1 to harvest has 


Winter Wheat Crop 
Production, April, 1957 


{in thousand bushels) 








Average Indicated 
State 1946-55 1956 1957 
Mew York ..... 10,624 9,610 7,500 
New Jersey .... 1,823 1,508 1,320 
Pennsylvania .... 19,425 15,579 13,939 
MD 1s-Gdedieesienrs 50,834 39,676 37,544 
a. ee 35,497 35,580 36,330 
DE acy cans 39,204 59,496 54,870 
Michigan ....... 32,201 31,290 28,358 
Wisconsin ...... 726 660 648 
Minnesota ...... 1,304 888 684 
errr 3,854 2,070 2,520 
a re 30,959 49,800 49,750 
so. Dakota ..... 5,132 4,121 5,239 
Nebraska ....... 78,974 62,852 53,104 
ae 194,916 143,282 79,836 
Delaware ....... 1,060 961 775 
Maryland ....... 5,620 4,730 4,224 
oo) ee 7,588 7,236 6,480 
W. Virginia ..... 1,264 960 817 
No. Carolina ... 7,144 9,231 9,025 
So. Carolina .... 2,847 4,028 3,969 
Georgia 2,091 2,436 2,128 
Kentucky 4,751 5,486 4,884 
Tennessee 4,063 4,612 4,496 
Alabama 327 1,840 2,550 
Mississippi ..... 383 504 3,168 
Arkansas ....... 770 2,736 4,420 
Louisiana ....... *374 700 1,840 
Oklahoma ...... 72,900 67,168 59,164 
ME aa escaces 47,339 26,388 26,852 
Montana ....... 32,575 24,928 43,792 
ae 19,903 18,536 16,848 
Wyoming ....... 4,757 4,403 3,724 
Colorado ....... 39,404 17,996 14,490 
N. Mexico ...... 2,526 912 748 
ASHOOE: ssa. reels 617 1,740 1,664 
|) SESE SRS ree 5,264 4,352 2,354 
Nevada ........ 117 62 90 
Washington 60,845 38,792 54,684 
ENGOGH onc ences 21,666 19,593 18,232 
California ...... 11,137 8,253 6,020 
Re ECE OE 862,471 734,995 669,080 


*Short-time average. 


been 95 million bushels. Some years 
have been above and others below. 
The maximum change was in 1953 
when final production exceeded the 
April 1 forecast by 171 million bush- 
els. The minimum change was in 1956 
when the harvest was 19 million 
bushels more than the April 1 fore- 
cast. 


Total abandonment and diversion 
to uses other than grain are indicated 
at 6.3 million acres, 17.1% of the 
total acreage seeded for all purposes 
last fall and winter. This is slightly 
less than the percent indicated last 
December. Of the 6.3 million-acre 
total, 4.5 million acres are in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and 
New Mexico. For the U.S. last year, 
8.9 million acres or 19.9% of the 
total acreage seeded was lost or di- 
verted. 

Prospects Improve 

In the important wheat states in 
the central and southern plains area, 
wheat prospects improved on the 
acreage remaining for harvest as in- 
termittent rains and snows covered 
most areas of the hard winter wheat 
belt. Moisture conditions on April 1 
were the best in several years. How- 
ever, abandonment will be heavy in 
the Panhandle area of Oklahoma and 
Texas, southeast Colorado and west- 
ern Kansas, as moisture came too 
late to save much of the seeded acre- 
age. 

In Kansas, heaviest loss of acreage 
has occurred in the western half of 
the state where continued dry weath- 
er through February and extremely 
high winds about mid-March result-. 
ed in heavy acreage losses. Early 
spring precipitation in the form of 
rains and snow greatly improved soil 
moisture conditions throughout the 
state. Spring rains caused some 
sprouting of wheat drilled in dry soil 
the previous fall but wheat germin- 
ating this late is not expected to 
yield well. 

In Oklahoma and Texas, the criti- 
cal drouth condition that existed in 
the Panhandle area was relieved by 
generous rainfall during late winter 
and early spring. Fields with stands 
showed marked improvement as 
warmer temperatures and adequate 
moisture promoted rapid growth. 
This area generally has _ sufficient 
moisture to maintain plant growth 
for some time but will need addi- 
tional moisture to produce a favor- 
able yield. Central and eastern areas 
of Oklahoma have ample moisture 
with most fields showing an abun- 
dant growth. 


Winter wheat prospects in Nebras- 
ka remained about the same as Dec. 
1, as winter months brought only 
limited moisture and the absence of 
snow cover encouraged damage by 
high winds. Moisture fell during late 
March, continuing into early April. 
A significant acreage emerged late 
and showed only limited growth by 
April 1. 


In Colorado, drouth conditions at 
seeding time persisted until late win- 
ter with much acreage not surviving 
the winter and early spring ravages 
of drouth and excessive winds. Wheat 
that survived is mostly well rooted 
and should be benefited by moisture 
that fell during late March and early 
April. East central and southeastern 
areas of the state have only a rela- 
tively small percentage of their 
seeded acreage remaining for har- 
vest. In New Mexico, only a small 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Oscar K. Mayhew, 
Hart-Carter Co., 
Dies at 56 


MINNEAPOLIS — Oscar K. May- 
hew, superintendent of the Hart- 
Carter Co. for many years, died here 
April 14. He was 56. 

Mr. Mayhew was active in the af- 
fairs of the Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn. He was a 
member of the Engineers Club of 
Minneapolis and North Methodist 
Church. A veteran of World War I, 
he was a past commander of Camden 
American Legion post. 

Survivors include his wife, three 
daughters, two brothers and two sis- 
ters. 
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Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Names E. B. Collard 
As President 


BUFFALO — Eugene B. Collard, 
president of the Distributors Feed & 
Grain Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
for the coming year. He succeeds 
Elster B. Copeland, vice president of 
Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator 
Corp. 

Other changes made at the annual 
meeting April 10 included the elec- 
tion of Gerald W. DuRant, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co., as 
vice president of the exchange; Ever- 
ett H. Flinchbaugh, vice president of 
Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator 
Corp., to the office of treasurer of the 
exchange. 

Reappointed were: Frank Catanzar- 
ite, executive secretary and traffic 
commissioner; Richard J. Murray, as- 
sistant treasurer, and Mrs. Lucy R. 
Leonard, assistant secretary. 

Three new directors were elected 
to three-year terms at an earlier 
meeting held April 9. The three are 
George J. Kaiser, manager, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. grain depart- 
ment; Mr. Flinchbaugh, the new 
treasurer, and William P. Thornton, 
assistant manager-buyer, Ralston 
Purina Co. 

The three new directors succeed 
George W. Beamer, formerly with 
Maritime Milling Co., and now re- 
tired; Mr. Copeland, the outgoing 
president, and Willis P. Jones, Car- 
gill, Inc. 
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Mrs. Mark Mennel Dies 
In Toledo at 68 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Mrs. Mark Men- 
nel, wife of Mark N. Mennel, chair- 
man of the board of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co. here, died April 13 at the age 
of 68. Burial was in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery here April 16. 

Mrs. Mennel is survived by three 
children and nine grandchildren in 
addition to her husband. Her sons 
are Walter M., secretary of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., and William C. Her 
daughter is Mrs. John Bailey. 
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Limon E. Pruden, 
Chemist, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Limon E. Pru- 
den, 40, a chemist with International 
Milling Co., died April 13. Mr. Pru- 
den made his home in the suburb of 
Richfield and was a member of the 
naval reserve. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, a daughter, a sister 
and his parents. 
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U.S. Chamber Honors 
Charter Members 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ten Minneapolis 
business organizations which are 
charter members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. and have main- 
tained their membership in the na- 
tional chamber since its formation in 
1912 were honored at a _ luncheon 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce on April 10. 

Among the companies honored 
were Minneapolis grain and oilseed 
processing firms and The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The following company representa- 
tives were present to receive hand- 
somely framed testimonials from 
Clark Bassett, vice president of the 
national chamber: J. A. Bolton, pres- 
ident of the Atwood-Larson Co.; Ly- 
man Wakefield, vice president of the 
First National Bank; Cargill Mac- 
Millan, executive vice president of 
Cargill, Inc.; Stanley Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Kellogg Commission Co.; 
George C. Crosby, president of S. T. 
McKnight Co.; G. Allan MacNamara, 
president of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co.; L. 
T. Gartner, president of Minnesota 
Paints, Inc.; Carroll K. Michener, 
chairman of the board of The Miller 
Publishing Co.; Frank E. McNally, 
chairman of the board and president 
of the B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co.; and Fel- 
ton Colwell, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 
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Franklin Damon, 
Representative 


For GMI, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Franklin J. Da- 
mon, 62, special sales representative 
for General Mills, Inc., and 37-year 
veteran of the Minneapolis milling in- 
dustry, died April 14. He had been ill 
for six weeks. 

Widely known throughout the na- 
tion’s milling and baking industries, 
Mr. Damon joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co., predecessor of GMI, in 
1920, as an accountant. He later 
served in the company’s field auditing 
organization and in various adminis- 
trative positions. For many years, he 
had been a special sales representa- 
tive, supervising important trade ac- 
counts for GMI’s flour and grocery 
products divisions. 

Born April 24, 1895, in Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Damon was first employed 
by the brokerage firm, White, Weld 
& Co., in New England. During World 
War I, he served with the U.S. Army 
overseas. Captured in action, he spent 
many months as a prisoner of war in 
Germany. 

Mr. Damon is survived by his wife, 
Josephine C. Damon, Minneapolis; a 
daughter, Barbara Ann of Minneapo- 
lis; a son, Charles F. of New York 
City; a sister, Mrs. James R. Foster 
of Woodmere, N.Y.; and three broth- 
ers, Capt. Newcomb L. Damon, New- 
castle, N.H.; Philip Damon, Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Conrad Damon, War- 
ner, N.H. 
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PORT OF BUFFALO OPENS 


BUFFALO—The Port of Buffalo 
has received its first grain cargo of 
the season despite the fact that heavy 
ice still is preventing the advance 
bulk freight fleet from entering Lake 
Superior. Arriving from Saginaw, 
Mich., was the canal-sized freighter 
Carrollton of the Columbus Line. She 
carried 82,000 bu. corn for the Supe- 
rior Elevator here. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Gordon Ravenscroft has retired as 
a director of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., the British flour importing firm. 
He joined the company in 1911 and 
became a director in 1927. In 1949 
and again in 1954 Mr. Ravenscroft 
was president of the London Flour 
Trade Assn. In 1938-39 he headed the 
National Association of Flour Import- 
ers and when war broke out in 1939 
he served as flour agent with the 
London port area grain committee. 

& 

H. W. Zinsmaster, president, Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
was reelected to the board of direc- 
tors of Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

8 


Fred A. Peters, general sales man- 
ager, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
spent last week with John T. Sherry, 
local flour broker and Eckhart repre- 
sentative in the Pittsburgh area call- 
ing on the trade. 


Callers at the Millers National 
Federation offices in Chicago last 
week included L. W. Back, president 
of La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Harold M. Regier of Buhler Mills, 
Inc., Buhler, Kansas, and Arvill Davis 
of Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

e 


George S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is recovering 
from surgery on one of his knees. 


ae 
Earl P. Mitchell has joined Ala- 
bama Flour Mills as sales manager of 
the Red Hat feeds division. Mr. 
Mitchell is a native of Virginia and 
a graduate of Berea College in Ken- 
tucky. 
@ 


Harold J. Alsted, vice president in 
charge of sales of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy Pa., has an- 
nounced that William T. Bennett of 
Raleigh, N.C., has been appointed as 
a new sales representative for their 








VISIT U.S.—Two well known British 
feed men, while visiting feed manu- 
facturing facilities and ingredient 
suppliers in the U.S., stopped off at 
the research center of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., at Terre Haute, Ind. In 
the photo, from the left: Grayston V. 


Tottle, general manager, feeding- 
stuffs division, Spillers, Ltd.; Dr. John 
L. Williams, a member of the com- 
pany’s research department, and Dr. 
Gottfried T. Wolff, a member of 
Pfizer’s research group who handles 
technical service for the firm’s in- 
ternational division. The trio is in- 
specting a collection of actual feed 
tags from U.S. manufacturers. 


company. Mr. Bennett, a graduate of 
the University of Virginia has been 
recently employed as plant manager 
of CICSSA, Montevideo, Uruguay. Pri- 
or to that he was with the Smith 
Paper Co. of Peter J. Schweizer, Inc., 
and the Halifax Paper Co., and he 
was also with P. H. Glatfelter Co. as 
a project engineer. 

he 

Robert H. Jordan of Galveston, 

Texas, has been appointed manager 
of the public grain elevator of the 
port of New Orleans. Mr. Jordan, who 
has been engaged in the grain trade 
since 1930, succeeds Capt. A. A, 
Clarkson, who recently resigned. 

e 

The board of directors of the Wes- 

son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. has 
appointed three new vice presidents. 
They are Horace P. Rowley, formerly 
general sales manager of industrial 
products, and now vice president of 
industrial products; Pierce L. Broth- 
ers, formerly division sales manager 
on the Pacific Coast, and now vice 
president of that division, and Harold 
C. Fiske, promoted from division sales 
manager at New Orleans to vice 
president. 

& 


E. R. Anderson, a resident of At- 
lanta, Ga., has been named sales rep- 
resentative for the Paniplus Co. in 
the Southeast, according to an an- 
nouncement by Glenn E. Hargrave, 
sales manager.’ Mr. Anderson succeeds 
T. E. Hunt, Jr., who recently resigned 
to operate his own business in Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 
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Employment Steady in 
California Plants 


SAN FRANCISCO — Employment 
in grain mill processing firms in Cali- 
fornia held almost steady in the two 
years between the first quarter of 
1954 and the same period last year. 

Approximately 240 manufacturing 
firms employed about 8,000 wage and 
salary workers each of the first three 
months in both years, according to 
the California department of employ- 
ment. 

Some 3,300 of these workers were 
employed in 90 grain mill plants in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan region, 
and 1,700 in 32 plants were located 
in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
area. 
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Dates for District 6, 
AOM, Meeting Shifted 


LOWELL, MICH.—The dates for 
the next meeting of District 6, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, have 
been moved up from Sept. 20-21 to 
Sept. 13-14, Steven M. Bauer, King 
Milling Co., chairman, has announced. 
Districts 7 and 9 have scheduled a 
meeting on the later date, and the 
change has been made so that Donald 
S. Eber, international secretary, can 
attend both meetings, Mr. Bauer ex- 
plained. 
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James Mulligan Dies 


CHICAGO — James K. Mulligan, 
recently retired from Ward Baking 
Co., died April 13. He served as pres- 
ident of the Bakers Club in 1955. 
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tion, all for export shipment ex-mill. 

Of the cornmeal total, 5,493,000 Ib. 
will be for domestic shipment ex-mill 
and 49,050,000 lb. will be degermed 
for export shipment ex-mill. The corn 
to be supplied for processing shall be 
yellow and of U.S. grade No. 2, except 
that corn grading No. 3 because of 
cracked kernels may be supplied. 

For domestic shipment the flour 
and cornmeal shall be packed in ac- 
cordance with Article 5, Announce- 
ment GR-343 and 344, except that 50 
or 100-lb. packing may be either pa- 
per or cotton bags. Fifty-pound paper 
bags must be of the following speci- 
fications: sewn valve with tuck-in 
sleeve 3 walls 2/40 1/50 (130 Ib. total 
basis weight); sewn bottom open top 
3 walls 2/40 1/50 (130 Ib. total basis 
weight). 

One hundred pound paper bags 
must be of the following specifica- 
tions sewn valve with tuck-in sleeve 
4 walls 3/40 1/50 (170 Ib. total basis 
weight; sewn bottom open top 4 walls 
3/40 1/50 (170 lb. total basis weight). 

For export the flour in 10-lb. paper 
bags shall be 70-lb. test natural kraft 
or better packed five to bale in 10 oz. 
or better burlap balers, the 100-lb. 
bags shall be new 36 in. 2.35 yd., 
40 in. 2.11 yd. osnaburg, 36 in. 2.85 
yd. or 40 in. 2.50 yd. sheeting. Where 
flour is offered packed in 100 lb. bags 
with 10 empty 10-lb. paper bags en- 
closed the cotton bags and the paper 
bags shall be of the same quality and 
printed the same as if the paper bags 
were filled at the plant and the 
empty paper bags shall be tie size 
bags enclosed at the top of the cotton 
bag before closing. 

For export the cornmeal in 5-lb. 
paper bags shall be 65-pound test na- 
tural kraft or better packed 10 to the 
bale in 10-oz. or better burlap balers, 
the 100-pound bags shall be new 36 
in. 2.35 yd., 40 in. 2.11 yd. osnaburg, 
36 in. 2.85 yd. or 40 in. 2.50 yd. sheet- 
ing. Where cornmeal is offered packed 
in 100-lb. bags with 20 empty 5-lb. 
paper bags enclosed the cotton bags 
and the paper bags shall be of the 
same quality and printed the same as 
if the paper bags were filled at the 
plant and the empty paper bags shall 
be enclosed at the top of the cotton 
bag before closing. 


A breakdown of the quantities of flour re- 
quested by USDA follows: 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib. 
Alabama— 
10 Birmingham ...... June 10 525,000 
100 Birmingham ...... June 10 40,000 
Arkansas— 
10 Little Beck ..... June 10 800,000 
10 Little Reck ...... June 20 560,000 
California— 
10 Sacramento ...... June 10 110,000 
Colorado— 
100 ee June 10 40,000 
Florida— 
100 OPIBREO o.éc0ceas June 10 80,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines ..... June 10 120,000 
Kentucky— 
10 Lexington ....... June 20 1,103,000 
Maryland— 
100 Baltimore ....... June 20 40,000 
Massachusetts— 
10 Serer June 10 87,000 
10 _ eer June 20 40,000 
50 ee June 20 40,000 
100 BOND: ccieesnues June 10 120,000 
100 0 re June 20 120,000 
Mississippi— 
10 0 June 20 1,120,000 
100 GRERION oo.s.6s0m ene June 10 
Nebraska— 
10 eee or June 10 60,000 
50 eS June 10 120,000 
New Mexico— - 
10 Albuquerque ..... June 10 40,000 
10 Albuquerque ..... June 20 80,000 


New York— 
10 New York City ..June 10 20,000 
10 New York City ..June 20 20,000 
50 New York City ..June 20 40,000 
North Carolina— 


50 BONNE | cinscoses June 10 107,000 
Okliahoma— 

10 Muskogee ....... June 10 640,000 

10 Muskogee ....... June 20 640,000 
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Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 

Ib. Destination date Ib. 
Pennsylvania— 

10 Philadelphia ..... June 10 400,000 

50 Philadelphia ..... June 10 140,000 

100 Philadelphia ..... June 10 240,000 

10 Pittsburgh ....... June 10 800,000 

50 Pittsburgh ....... June 10 100,000 
South Carolina— 

100 Charleston ...... June 10 50,000 
Texas— 

10 Saree June 10 500,000 

100 Plomston «on. cecee June 10 120,000 

tah— 

10 Salt Lake City ..June 20 80,000 
Virginia— 

10 Richmond ....... June 10 180,000 

50 Richmond ....... June 10 40,000 
West Virginia— 

10 Charleston ...... June 20 600,000 

10 Puerto Rico ....... June 10 40,000 


(Domestic markings, export packing.) 


BREAD FLOUR 


Maryland— 

100 Baltimore ....... June 10 40,000 
Massachusetts— 

100 ae June 10 40,000 

100 NIB June 20 60,000 
Michigan— 

10 Cee June 20 220,000 

100 i June 20 140,000 
Minnesota— 

100 Minneapolis ...... June 20 80,000 
New York— 

10 New York City ..June 10 20,000 

100 New York City ..June 10 1,046,200 
North Dakota— 

50 MD sears ods RK June 10 80,000 
Oregon— 

50 Portland ......... June 10 140,000 
Wisconsin— 

100 Milwaukee ...... June 10 240,000 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

California— 

10 Sacramento ...... June 10 120,000 
New York— 


10 New York City ..June 10 20,000 


ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before May 20, 1957) 
— 
Radeean re ios May 20 1,200,090 
100 East Coast and 

oe ee May 20 780,009 

100 West Coast, Gulf 

ports and East 
ER rae May 20 3,000,000 


BREAD FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before May 20, 1957) 
EXPORT 
10 East Coast and 


Gulf ports ....... May 20 2,500,000 
100 East Coast and 

Gulf ports ...... May 20 10,500,000 
100 West Coast and 

Gulf ports ...... May 20 30,200,000 


With 10/10 empties 
100 East Coast and 
Gulf ports ....... May 20 10,000,000 
With 10/10 empties 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before May 20, 1957) 


EXPORT 
10 East Coast North 
of Hatteras ..... May 20 3,293,000 
10 West Coast and 
Gulf ports ....... May 20 1,916,600 
CORNMEAL 
Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib. 
Alabama— 

5 Birmingham ...... June 10 325,000 
100 Birmingham ...... June 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham ...... June 20 40,000 

Arkansas— 
5 Ere BOCK 2.6.0 June 10 *400,000 
~ Little Rock ...... June 20 *320,000 
Georgia— 
100 Savannah ........ June 10 55,000 
lowa— 
5 Des Moines ...... June 10 80,000 
Kentucky— 

5 Lexington ........ June 20 1,103,000 
Massachusetts— 

5 DE ngae cae eas June 10 40,000 

5 en June 20 20,000 
Mississippi— 

5 0 June 20 640,000 
New York— 

5 New York City ..June 10 20,000 
Oklahoma— 

5 Muskogee ....... June 10 *360,000 
Pennsylvania— 

5 Philadelphia ..... June 10 80,000 
50 Philadelphia ..... June 10 40,009 

5 Pittsburgh ....... June 10 160,000 

Texas— 
5 MIND 5.5. 5.4:0:-0.010 June 10 *340,000 
100 PHOUSTOR nce ccces June 10 *40,000 

Utah— 

5 Salt Lake City ...June 20 *50,000 
Virginia— 

5 Richmond ........ June 10 100,000 
West Virginia— 

5 Charleston ...... June 20 600,000 
Wyoming— 

5 heyenne ....... June 10 ¥40,000 

5 Puerto Rico ....... June 10 600,000 


(Domestic markings, export packing.) 
*Regular cornmeal. ¢Degermed cornmeal. 


CORNMEAL—YELLOW DEGERMED 
(Ex-mill on or before May 20, 1957) 
EXPORT 
5 East Coast ports 
N. of Hatteras ..May 20 1,200,000 
5 East Coast N. of 
Hatteras or Gulf 
ae May 20 8,500,000 
5 West Coast ports or 
Gulf ports ..... May 20 2,000,000 
100 East Coast ports 
N. of Hatteras...May 20 1,500,000 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib Destination date Ib. 


100 East Coast N. of 
Hatteras or 


Guif ports ...... May 20 4,000,000 
100 ~=East Coast ports or 

Gulf ports ....... May 20 1,200,000 
100 Lake ports as fol- 

lows: Milwaukee, 


Green Bay, Chi- 
cago, Detroit or 
Cleveland ....... May 20 2,000,000 
100 East Coast ports 
N. of Hatteras ..May 20 1,250,000 
With 20/5 empties 
100 East Coast N. of 
Hatteras or Gulf 
eae May 20 22,400,000 
With 20/5 empties 
100 West Coast ports 
or Gulf ports ...May 20 3,000,000 
With 20/5 empties 
100 Lake ports as _ fol- 
lows: Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Chica- 
go, Detroit or 
Cleveland ....... May 20 2,000,000 
With 20/5 empties 


Cargill to Open 
Branch Office 
At Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—An office for 
the buying and merchandising of 
grain in the Ohio area will be opened 
here by Cargill, Inc., leading grain 
handling and processing firm, the 
company has announced. 

Glenn A. Pritchard, Jr., formerly 
grain merchant at the company’s In- 
dianapolis office, has been named 
manager of the new branch. Mr. 
Pritchard is now in Columbus, but 
has not yet chosen an office location. 

The Ohio merchandising organiza- 
tion, according to H. Robert Diercks, 
vice president of Cargill’s grain divi- 
sion, will obtain locally grown grains 
from country elevators for both do- 
mestic consumption and overseas ex- 
port. Most volume grain purchases 
will pass through Cargill’s soon-to-be- 
completed export elevator at Nor- 
folk, or through elevators at Mau- 
mee near Toledo, Albany, Buffalo, 
Louisville, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

The office ‘‘will greatly strengthen 
Cargill’s procurement position in the 
center of one of the nation’s leading 
wheat, corn and soybean producing 
areas,’ Mr. Diercks said. He pointed 
out that the company’s national sys- 
tem includes 45 terminal grain eleva- 
tors, some 50 country elevators, nine 
vegetable oil plants and 15 formula 
feed mills in its Nutrena Mills divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Pritchard is a 1949 graduate 
of the University of Indiana and has 
been in the grain industry for the 
past eight years. 
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AACC Section Meets 
At Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES — Luther Ensmin- 
ger, chemist with the Food and Drug 
Administration, spoke on the activi- 
ties of his organization at the April 
meeting of the Southern California 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 


Mr. Ensminger outlined the history 
of FDA and said its main objectives 
are to protect the consumer and the 
manufacturer. The next meeting of 
the section will be held June 4 at 
Rodger Young auditorium, 936 W. 
Washington Blvd. This is the regular 
meeting place for the organization. 
The next meeting will be a social 
occasion for members and their wives. 

Officers of the section are Malcolm 
Whiteford, Borden Co., chairman; 
Dan McPherson, General Mills, Inc., 
vice chairman; Arnie Koski, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., secretary; and Art Weigel, 
California Milling Corp., treasurer. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change: 
Apr. Apr. 
o, 

7-1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. .. 29% 291%, 295, 29%4 
Allis-Chalmers .... 354% 34%, 35 34% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 7734 763%, 7734 %7 
A-D-M Co. ....... 39% 39 38% 39% 
oe re 59 5854 5734 58% 
Cont. Baking Co... 32% 31% 3134 32% 
i. eee 104 104 ee 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 3054 30 305% 30% 
ee 162% 162% 159% 162% 
Cream of Wheat .. 2834 2856 .... 28% 
Dow Chemical .... 5934 5854 573% 5934 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 95% 934 9% 9% 
3 eae 133 131 bere: a 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 43% 42 424%, 43% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .. 664% 6534 G64 6534 
. ase 112 Siete «+o ES 
Merck & Co. ...... 354%, 35 345% 35% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 37 3654 36% 36% 
ae 162% 161 161 161 
Paiser, Chas. ...... 51% 514% 51 51% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 43% 43% 42% 43% 
Procter & Gamble. 474% 47 4854 47% 
Quaker Oats Co... 363 364% 36 3634 
St. Regis Paper Co. 41% 365, 3934 36% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 39% 38% 39 3934 
Sterling Drug ..... 21% 27% 27% 2% 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 72 Nw RY 1% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 28%, 2% 2H 228% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 28% 27% 273% 28% 
Ward Baking Co... 13% 13 134% 13 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 80 84 
Paser, Chas., PIG. .....00... 95 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 82 84 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92% 93 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Apr. Apr. 
5, 2, 
7-19D6-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5% bua 53 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 168 165 aba: 
Hathaway Bak., 
a 4 1 3% 4 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 28% 28% 29 28% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
i or 2 | Serre rr 99 101 
i ae | errr rrerrr rere ere 12 12% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 4 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 99 103 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Apr. 
29, 5, 


7--1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 





Canada Bread 3 3 as 3 
eee 55 | 51 51 
Can. Bakeries .... 5 4 ee 4% 
Can. Food Prod, .. 3% 3% 344 3% 
; Rc reer eee ee 8 8 8 8 
.. Sear 50 46 4 46 
Catelli Food, A e 24Y, 
Siguneians oe, s 4b.0e's 38% 36 *35 *34 
Cons. Bakeries... 7 eee 6% 
Federal Grain 3: 261% 
a usortas ae aa ae 25 
Gen. Bakeries " 4.85 5.25 5. 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 83 80 ,s08 Se 
Lake of the Woods, 
a ee 126 122 122 
Maple Leaf Mig. $34 7 i”% 7 
ere eee 92 92 92 *93 
MeCabe Grain, A 26 24 - 25 
RES Oa 26 25 26 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 35%, 30 32 32 
SO eRe ae 165 145 150 
Std. Brands ...... pate abe 40 
Toronto Elevs. .... 20 18% .... 19% 
United Grain, A .. 1634 16 16% 16 
Weston, G., A ... 24% 184% 204% 23% 
Mi a seca mike dooms 2434 19% 20% 23% 
Pfd. 44%4% ..... 94 90% 91 92 


*Less than board lot. 
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Chicago Board Votes 


Change in Rules 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade voted favorably 
April 8 on a proposed amendment to 
the rules of the organization. 

As amended, the rule setting differ- 
entials on wheat tendered on a Chi- 
cago Board of Trade futures contract 
now provides for delivery of No. 3 
hard winter, No. 3 yellow hard win- 
ter, and No. 3 red winter, with the 
stipulation that all factors on such 
grades tendered are to be equal to 
No. 2 or better, excepting foreign ma- 
terial content (Maximum of 2%) and 
total wheats of other classes content 
(maximum of 10%). 

Under the previous rule, no grade 
of wheat lower than No. 2 could have 
been applied on a Board of Trade fu- 
tures contract. 




















om 
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MINNEAPOLIS — A program in 
three parts—panel discussion, speak- 
er and a keeping up-to-date section 
—provided a full afternoon of in- 
formation for members and allied 
tradesmen who attended the spring 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, at the Nicollet 
Hotel here April 6. 

L. M. Odden, General Mills, Inc., 
and R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine... were program co-chairmen. 
Frank Lindholm, district chairman, 
presided. 

Mr. Bradford called the members’ 
attention to the 61st annual AOM 
Technical Conference and Trade 
Show at Buffalo April 29-May 2 in 
the absence of Donald S. Eber, in- 
ternational secretary, who was at- 
tending a meeting of Districts No. 1 
and 2 at Manhattan, Kansas. Space 
has been ordered for 85 exhibits at 
the trade show, Mr. Bradford said. 

Robert Milliman, Pillsbury, was 
moderator of the panel discussion on 
bulk flour. Members of the panel 
were Robert Howard, International 
Milling Co.; Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., 
Pillsbury; Robert W. McSherry, 
General Mills, Inc.; J. George Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Leigh A. 
Paulsen, Atkinson Milling Co.; and 
Donald W. Pollei, Pillsbury. 

Most of the panel discussion was 
on how to eliminate condensation in 
bulk flour carriers. Mr. Pratt de- 
scribed some research his firm has 
been carrying out to solve this prob- 
lem. 

The speaker on the program was 
Erling Hanson, supervisor of weights 
and measures for Minnesota, who 
declared that weights and measures 
are one of the most misunderstood 
subjects that is related to regula- 
tions. Accurate weights and measures 
are more important to the merchant 
than to the consumer for the mer- 
chant stands to lose more through 
inaccuracy, he said. 

Mr. Hanson admitted that Minne- 
sota tolerances on weights and 
measures are stringent. He pointed 
out that his job is not always easy 
since his department must occasion- 
ally prosecute violators. But, Mr. 
Hanson stated, violations in Minne- 
sota are not as bad as elsewhere. 

Industry is entitled not just to in- 
spection of weights and measures, 
Mr. Hanson concluded, but to “good” 
inspection. 

The first representative on the 
keeping up-to-date section of the 
program was Robert McDonald, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Mr. McDonald 
showed and narrated a film on a 
new packaging machine Bemis is de- 
veloping. 

The next representative on this 
part of the program was Richard 
Pearson, O. J. Zimmerman Co., who 
demonstrated the Vibraswitch, which 





CHURCHILL EXPECTS 
RECORD IN 1957 


WINNIPEG—Hudson Bay Route 
officials predict that shipments of 
wheat out of Port Churchill this year 
will exceed the record 16.2 million 
bushels cleared to overseas destina- 
tions last year. One official said: “It 
is believed that at least three lake 
freighters will again call at Churchill 
this season to bring freight and take 
out screenings. This is a much more 
economical way of clearing screen- 
ings from the elevator than shipping 
them all rail to the Lakehead.” 
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District 4, AOM, Meeting Features 
Panel, Speaker and New Products 


can be used as a malfunction de- 
tector in mills. 

Michael Fanning, Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., described a new 
wheat cleaning machine that the 
British milling machinery concern 
has developed. Mr. Fanning illus- 
trated his talk with slides. 

Leo R. McNamara, GMI, showed 
some samples of new rubber and 
plastic hose and belting for which, 
he said, some use might be found 
in the milling industry. 

The afternoon program was fol- 
lowed by a reception, banquet, en- 
tertainment and dancing during the 
evening. A special program was held 
for the ladies during the afternoon. 





Storage Facility 
Now Being Built 
By Continental 


LEMOORE, CAL. — Construction 
has just been started on a new grain 
storage facility here for the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 

The new structure is being built 
by System Steel Builders of Paso 
Robles at a cost estimated at about 
$85,000, and the site will be on Le- 
moore ave. along the right of way of 
the Southern Pacific Railway. Con- 
tinental has been operating in a 
building adjacent to this site for the 
past four years. 


Burnett Hyer, manager of the Le- 
moore offices, reports that the new 
building will have floor space meas- 
uring 80 by 300 ft. and will include 
loading and unloading facilities for 
both truck and rail. 

The capacity of the structure is es- 
timated at 10,000 tons, Mr. Hyer said, 
and this will increase the total stor- 
age capacity of Continental here to 
between 20,000 and 22,000 tons. The 
company ships between 50,000 and 
60,000 tons of grain a year from Le- 
moore. 

Continental recently completed a 
new elevator in Bakersfield south of 
here and has additional storage fa- 
cilities in Stratford and Stockton, all 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Construction of the new grain stor- 
age plant is expected to be complet- 
ed by mid-May in time for use during 
the spring harvest. 
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Japanese Trying Out 
Australian Soft 
Wheat Quality 


TOKYO—The government of Ja- 
pan has arranged to import about 
3,000 tons of Australian soft wheat 
in order to test its suitability for the 
Japanese market. Discussions in con- 
nection with a projected trade agree- 
ment have been under way for some 
time. 

Australia is trying to persuade Ja- 
pan to buy large quantities—amounts 
ranging from 200,000 to 400,000 tons 
have been mentioned—in exchange for 
most-favored-nation status which Ja- 
pan wishes to acquire in Australia. 

The Japanese cover most of their 
soft wheat requirements in the U.S. 
Currently, there is talk of business 
in Australian wheat being limited to 
200,000 tons, equivalent to about one 
sixth of the estimated import total 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1957. 







NEW FULLER CO. PLANT—Standing before the entrance of the new Fuller 


27 


ntATON CopporaTiON 


vantth-KALOM DIVESIOR 
comer tate 2966 
— 





Co. plant at Compton, Cal., are, left to right, Henry Nelson, office manager; 
James Stellar, staff assistant; J. F. Smith, purchasing agent; Jack L. Ver- 
furth, production manager; J. G. Wallace, sales manager, Kanigen Division; 
John Colton, chief estimator; E. F. Bushman, sales representative, plastics 


division; and Harlan J. Thompson, general manager. 


The lower view shows 


the Kanigen-plating room which is a feature of the new $1.5 million plant. 


Fuller Co. Opens New $1.5 Million 
Installation at Compton, Cal. 


COMPTON, CAL.—A new $1.5 mil- 
lion plant of the Fuller Co., which 
was opened formally here April 9, is 
expected to provide improved service 
at lower cost for West Coast custom- 
ers of the firm. Fuller, a subsidiary of 
General] American Transportation 
Corp., is a leading manufacturer of 
pneumatic handling equipment. 

Light metal fabrication facilities 
for manufacturing Fuller equipment 
are in operation at the new plant. 
Fuller maintains a large stock of re- 
pair parts at the plant as well as ex- 
panded reconditioning facilities, which 
will enable the company to provide 
prompt service for its customers on 
the West Coast. 


A complete line of products of Su- 
torbilt Corp., a subsidiary of Fuller, 
is also being made at the new plant. 
The line includes lobe-type positive 
pressure blowers, vacuum pumps, 
vapor compressors and allied items. A 
Kanigen-plating operation, under li- 
cense from General American’s Kani- 
gen division, is also conducted here. 
In addition, the Parker-Kalon divi- 
sion of General American maintains 





W. Kent Perkins Dies 


After Long Illness 


CHICAGO—W. Kent Perkins, 52, 
president and treasurer of Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, died at the Weiss Memorial 
Hospital here April 11. Mr. Perkins 
had been ill for more than a year. 


He was a member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, and was widely 
known in the baking and milling 
fields. He handled several important 
accounts during his advertising ca- 
reer. Surviving is his widow, Thelma. 
Burial will be private in Wabash, Ind. 


its West Coast warehouse stock at 
the new plant. 

Occupying 65,000 sq. ft., the plant 
was designed and constructed by But- 
tress & McClellan, Inc., of Los An- 
geles. The one-story building is pro- 
vided with steel trusses, reinforced 
concrete tilt-up walls and steel sash. 

Fuller manufactures F-H Airslide 
fluidizing conveyors, Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps, and Airveyors that are used 
throughout the world for handling 
materials in flour mills, commercial 
bakeries, feed mills and installations 
in other fields. 
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Technologists Told 
How Antibiotics 
Check Spoilage 


NEW YORK — How food spoilage 
can be prevented with antibiotics was 
detailed recently in a talk before the 
Great Lakes section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Describing the extent of food spoil- 
age in the U.S., E. E. Macdonough, 
manager of the food and beverage 
section, technical service department, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., pointed out 
that one pound of food in every four 
is lost or ruined by spoilage. This 
condition, he said, persists despite the 
fact that America has the world’s 
most modern methods of sanitation 
and refrigeration, as well as up-to- 
date techniques of crop production, 
harvesting, storage, transportation 
and distribution. Mr. Macdonough 
pointed out that not all food spoilage 
is caused by bacteria, but a major 
portion of it is, and can be controlled 
by antibiotics. 

Antibiotics do not cover up or con- 
ceal tainted, contaminated, or inferior 
foods, Mr. Macdonough said. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


Ae we BUHLER 
| oe | MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


2) 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Misses 




















“For SUPER Results 


‘2S USE QUAKER 
r’; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 













rete, 








. ». Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 























Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 


Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the May 28 issue. 





Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1957 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 24) 


percentage of the acreage seeded 
last fall remains for harvest with 
most of the remaining acreage on ir- 
rigated land. 

The Pacific Northwest reports 
wheat in excellent condition with 
winter losses expected to be moder- 
ate. Some fields show thin stands due 
to late fall seeding but moisture is 
plentiful and the arrival of warmer 
weather should bring on rapid 
growth. 

The Atlantic states and the south 
central states east of Oklahoma and 
Texas generally report production 
increases over Dec. 1. The crop was 
seeded under favorable conditions 
with adequate winter moisture to 
provide excellent early spring yield 
prospects. Winter losses are reported 
to be minor with plant growth on 
April 1 ranging from normal in 
north Atlantic areas to well ad- 
vanced in southeastern and south 
central areas. 

North central states show a rather 
wide range of conditions with the 
more northerly states experiencing 
rather poor conditions. A consider- 
able acreage was ‘“dusted-in’ last 
fall and received moisture too late 
to promote normal plant growth 
prior to the dormant period. The area 
has adequate spring moisture, and 
warm weather is expected to stimu- 
late rapid plant growth. 


Wheat Stocks on Farms 


Farm stocks of wheat on April 1 
are estimated at 165,959,000 bu., 
23% smaller than a year earlier and 
about 26% below average. Slightly 
less than half of the farm stored 
wheat was under government loan 
on April 1 compared with two-thirds 
a year earlier. 

April 1 stocks were smaller than 
a year earlier in all regions except 
the south central and south Atlantic. 
Over four-fifths of the farm-stored 
wheat in the U.S. on April 1 was 
in five states; North Dakota farm- 
ers with 55 million bushels held one- 
third of the U.S. total; Montana with 
33 million made up one-fifth of the 
total while Kansas, Nebraska and 
South Dakota held about one-fourth 
of the total. 


Disappearance of 126,845,000 bu. 
from farms during the January- 
March quarter of 1957 compares with 
101,993,000 bu. in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1956 and the average of 145,- 
562,000 bu. Since July 1, 1956 the 
disappearance from farms has _ to- 
taled 898 million bushels compared 
with a disappearance of 759 million 
bushels during the same period a 
year earlier. 

Stocks of corn on farms April 1 
are estimated at 1,615 million bush- 
els—8% above April 1 a year earlier, 
22% above average and an April 1 
high except for 1949. 

The condition of rye, reported at 
84% of normal on April 1, is two 
points above a year ago but two 
points below average. The current 
condition is six points above that 
reported last Dec. 1 as crop prospects 
improved in all except four of the 
rye producing states. April 1 condi- 
tion in the north central states aver- 
aged below a year ago, as important 
producing states from North Dakota 
through Michigan experienced un- 
favorable seeding and growing con- 
ditions last fall. However, this de- 
cline was more than offset by im- 
proved conditions in all other regions 
except the West which was un- 
changed. 

Farm stocks of rye on April 1 are 
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WANTED—MAN WITH CONSIDERABLE 











flour milling experience. Free to travel ex- 
tensively. Address Ad No. 2599, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





FLOUR MILL CHEMIST 


Buffalo mill wants experienced cereal 
chemist to assume full charge of labora- 
tory, including responsibility for wheat 
mixes, quality control and occasional cus- 
tomer service contracts—will be part of 
management group. Present chemist mov- 
ing to California. Address Ad No. 2592, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. Give full information. 











Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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FOR SALE 
Having closed our mill, we have six 
(6) Nor-Vell Sifters, only used about 
three years: 

Two: 2-4 x 27 

Three: 2-6 x 22 

One: 2-4 x 12 
Also one automatic St. Regis flour 
packer, almost like new. Also a lot 
of other equipment. 

THE SECURITY MILLING CO., INC. 
Abilene, Kansas 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











estimated at 4,541,000 bu. This is 
about 59% less than the 10,976,000 
bu. on farms a year earlier, slightly 
larger than the 10-year average, but 
the smallest since 1953. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SUPERINTENDENT NAMED 


ATCHISON, KANSAS —John E. 
Fisher, 34, has been named super- 
intendent of the C-G-F Grain Ter- 
minal here, according to W. F. Alli- 
son, manager. Mr. Fisher succeeds W. 
S. Pool who resigned. The new super- 
intendent is a graduate of Emporia 
State College and has been with 
C-G-F since 1953, last serving as 
assistant superintendent of the Sa- 
lina branch. 
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DOMESTIC DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from page 7) 





curses in Washington is the unwill- 
ingness of the Congress to assume 
complete responsibility and spell out 
their wishes. In controversial in- 
stances, the technique is to take 
refuge in the phrase “as the secre- 
tary shall determine,” so he has to 
read all the testimony and try to 
find out what their intent was so as 
to carry it out. Then he does his 
best, with the second-guessers hav- 
ing trapped him, accuse him of be- 
ing an enemy of the farmer. 


Let me say categorically that the 
farmers and businessmen have never 
had a better friend in the office of 
secretary than Ezra Taft Benson. 
But he is acting under fearful handi- 
caps and so is every administrator 
under him. At the very least, he is 
entitled to our consideration. 


Soil Bank an Example 


The soil bank is a classical ex- 
ample of my complaint. There was 
delay in passing it until the dates 
were far by before even a start 
could be made on drawing up the 
procedures. In the grain division we 
kept up a day-to-day development of 
standby regulations, and then these 
had to be changed every day because 
of a new idea or an amendment. 
When the act was finally passed, it 
had this “lulu” in it—in the “as the 
secretary shall determine category” 
—that it should be made attractive 
to take grain in lieu of cash for the 
soil bank payment, but in such man- 
ner as to not adversely affect prices. 
Now, just how would you write a 
procedure to cover that one? 

One farm organization thought the 
“attraction” should be not less than 
30% premium, and others thought 
there should be no premium—just 
the right to purchase Commodity 
grain not available at the local mar- 
ket otherwise. Yet, everyone of us 
knew that to put grain into the 
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stream of commerce—if the conver- 
sions ran into any quantity—would 
result in depressing prices. If prices 
declined, the secretary stood to be 
accused of violating the directive in 
the law; if the farmers did not take 
grain instead of cash, he stood to be 
accused of not making the proposi- 
tion attractive. Did you ever hear of 
a more “heads I win, tails you lose” 
deal than that? I could recite many 
more instances but this typical in- 
stance is enough to make the point. 

Again, let’s not kid ourselves—the 
actions of the Congress on farm leg- 
islation affect every one of us in the 
grain trade. The measures that are 
now before them or to be introduced 
may well determine whether we can 
function with relative freedom or if 
we go further in the direction of be- 
coming government agents. Don’t 
you think we ought to be giving 
consideration to thinking what our 
future could be if we become wholly 
dependent upon government largesse. 

Let’s take a quick look at this 
matter of the effect of congressional 
action upon warehousemen: When 
the investigating staff of the appro- 
priations committee, chaired by Rep. 
J. L. Whitten (D., Miss.), reviewed 
the operations of CCC, it gave par- 
ticular attention to those things 
which apparently government could 
do cheaper than hiring it done. As 
for storing grain, why put it in ware- 
houses when there were empty bins 
nearby; why use a sales agent when 
each Commodity Office had its own 
merchandising setup; why hire for- 
warders at port position when Com- 
modity could do it for less cost, and 
so on? 

There was considerable concern 
expressed in trade circles over the 
threat of using bins first instead of 
warehouses in storing government 
grain. It developed, of course, ad- 
ministrators in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and leaders of both 
political parties in Congress had ac- 
cepted and approved the directive in 
the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which goes something like this, 
“to use the channels, arrangements 
and facilities of the trade, where 
practicable.” So no storm brewed up 
as far as placing bins in a standby 
or emergency category was con- 
cerned. The policy has been, as you 
know, broadened by recent an- 
nouncements to provide for moving 
grain out of bins into storage when 
the probabilities are that such grain 
will be moving to disposition in a 
short time. As a result, warehouse- 
men getting loading orders now in 
the corn territory where there is 
also corn in bins, are not required 
to ship but may hold the grain and 
arrangements are made to unload the 
bins. This is a new policy and a very 
important one. It sets a precedent 
and precedents are important. 

In our diplomacy then, we want 
to be very careful in two aspects: 
To see that the proper precedents 
are set as new laws are put into 
operation and we must be very alert 
to the precise wording of the laws 
as they are considered and passed. 
How much grief and trouble would 
have been saved if Congress, when 
it passed the AA Act, had specified 
what it meant by “if practicable.” 
In government, especially at the 
budget or spending level, it is inter- 
preted to mean “if it doesn’t cost 
anything.” Outside government, it is 
interpreted to mean “if you can,” 
assuming the costs will be reason- 
able but recognizing that business 
operates for pay, and the govern- 
ment in carrying out its pledges to 
preserve the free enterprise system, 
avoid competing with its citizens 
and unnecessarily changing the pat- 
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terns of doing business, being will- 
ing to pay a fair price. It can be 
debated, of course, but most of us 
think the savings to government in 
efficiency will more than offset any 
costs which it appears are incurred. 
Your friends in the commission busi- 
ness have been caught on the horns 
of this dilemma. They courageously 
continue to battle for recognition 
and I think have reasons to be en- 
couraged. 

Therefore, it would seem to be 
one of our first domestic diplomatic 
plans should be to call upon the Con- 
gress to pass a resolution defining 
the phrase: ‘Use the facilities, chan- 
nels and arrangements of the trade 
where practicable.” It would be help- 
ful to other segments of the trade, 
too, such as your friends in the com- 
mission business. 


Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 

Another front of domestic diplo- 
macy in relation to CCC has to do 
with the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement. It is unlikely there will 
be any occasion to re-open it for 
amendment this year. There are 
provisions in it now unsatisfactory 
to government and there are some 
which are _ unsatisfactory to the 
trade. Because it is unlikely there 
will be negotiations on it this year, 
I will not spend much time on it ex- 
cept for one aspect. I ought not to 
have to say anything to you about 
it because what is being done is so 
obviously foolish and dangerous. For 
years we have all worked at each 
negotiating session to get a better 
rate structure, and I think the trade 
has justified every rate advance and 
every concession that has been 
granted—yet last year there was, on 
the part of the warehousemen, a 
veritable rash of kick-backs and 
lures to get government storage. The 
very natural conclusion of the watch- 
dog committees and _ investigators 
was that government rates were too 
high, else the operator would have 
no surplus income to use for re- 
funds. 

Reported to the Grain Division 
were instances in which all of the 
receiving charge was returned in 
minor concessions such as a case of 
beer or a fifth of whiskey. When 
your negotiators are confronted with 
that at some future time, they are 
going to have a hard time holding 
the line on rates, let alone getting 
an increase to cover your advancing 
costs. Keep that thought in mind 
when the time comes and you are 
hungry for some storage and you 
are tempted. You can help pull your 
house of cards down on top of you. 

Maybe I ought to mention another 
apparently silly situation. There isn’t 
an analyst in all of Washington who 
can figure out why you will buy 
something, invest your money in it, 
take all the risks of sending it to 
market—and do it for less than you 
get under the terms of the USGA! 
Why do you do it? Is it a fact that 
the only costs you have that have 
gone up are in connection with gov- 
ernment servicing work? You know 
better than that. Every cost you have 
has increased—and yet to the extent 
of margins, at least, too many of you 
have already turned the clock back 
as far as changing from government 
operations to merchandising is con- 
cerned. 

Good management takes proper 
profits—or it fails—that is an recog- 
nized axiom at your bank or in 
Washington. Your present Washing- 
ton administration believes in mak- 
ing a reasonable profit. They don’t 
believe in excess profits nor anyone 
taking advantage of them to make 
a windfall, but they do believe in 
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the kind of profits that enables a 
business to pay its way, be an asset 
to its owners, the people it serves 
and the community in which it oper- 
ates. 

Two last thoughts on the domes- 
tic diplomatic front: 

1. This durum thing. There is a 
move on foot to obtain permission 
from the Congress to expand the 
acreage. I doubt if there is much 
hope, and there are durum farmers 
right here in North Dakota that are 
not for it. To warrant continuing 
the expanded acreage program for 
durum, two questions must be an- 
swered: Is Congress warranted in 
making such provision when as a re- 
sult of last year’s program, it was 
necessary to put an, export subsidy 
in order to move excess production 
and protect the price? That is to 
say, how can government justify a 
program that results in having to 
use subsidy money to get rid of the 
excess production? From the stand- 
point of North Dakota farmers, does 
such a program result in expanding 
durum production to states who have 
not previously been a factor in sup- 
plying the market? If so, then in 
the long run, such legislation could 
be a detriment to the North Dakota 
durum industry. I am not saying— 
I am just suggesting that as good 
diplomats you ought to take a look 
at this aspect of it. 

2. The over-all problem of farm 
surpluses: I don’t like to call them 
surpluses. The problem is one of ex- 
cess stocks. They cannot be surpluses 
when there are hungry people any- 
where in the world. They are just 
excess stocks in our hands and hell- 
ish to handle. If we send them, as 
we are under the various programs, 
into countries where needed, we 
sometimes create problems for our 
friends by upsetting their economies 
or the economies of countries who 
normally supply them. When there 
is an excess, it is my experience that 
a buyer is much more highly regard- 
ed than a seller. It is only when 
supplies are scarce that a seller is 
loved. This is another subject for a 
whole speech, but the problem of sell- 
ing our excess stocks, except for food 
grains such as wheat and rice, is a 
mean one. Few nations have the 
milk, butter and meat dietary ar- 
rangement that we have. Most coun- 
tries of large population by necessity 
are eaters of cereals. They cannot 
afford meat...yet. So there is not 
an unending demand for feed grains. 
Russia, France and some other coun- 
tries are big exporters of barley and 
competition is keen. 

In the control programs we have 
about whipped the food grain, that 
is, wheat and rice, problem, but the 
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feed grain problem is assuming ter- 
rific proportions. Looks like Uncle 
will own the big end of the corn 
supply next fall—probably in the 
neighborhood of one and a quarter 
billion bushels, and if Congress fails 
to enact a reasonable base acreage 
program for corn early in the ses- 
sion, there will be a real debacle in 
corn next fall. The only thing that 
could prevent a disaster would be a 
crop failure because of weather. In- 
cidentally, while North Dakota is 
only a small corn producer, relative- 
ly—you have only one commercial 
county, I believe—you are big bar- 
ley and oats producers and anything 
that hurts the corn farmer will hurt 
the feed grain farmer. As domestic 
diplomats, maybe you should give 
some attention to speeding such a 
bill on its way through the great in- 
fluence you can exert with your con- 
gressman on the House agricultural 
committee—Otto Krueger, and your 
senator—Milton Young, on the Sen- 
ate agricultural committee. Inci- 
dentally, when you write these men 
praise them for their willingness to 
serve on what is considered the most 
undesirable committee in Congress 
to be on. It is a mean one, and these 
men deserve patting on the back. 


Feed Grain Plan 

Since leaving Washington, I have 
advocated a new approach to the 
production problem (Feedstuffs, Jan. 
26, page 10). Simply stated, it is to 
provide two base acreages for a 
farm: One for human food grains 
and one for animal feed grains. I 
would have all of the acreage re- 
ductions for both categories auto- 
matically go into the Soil Bank with 
adequate compensation for leaving 
them unemployed; a sort of unem- 
ployed acres compensation scheme, 
the same as industrial workers get 
when they are laid off. Such a plan 
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would give farmers greater freedom 
in what they will plant. At least, to 
some extent, they could go back to 
a more simple arrangement with 
greater latitude to exercise their 
foresight. 

This is long range domestic plan- 
ning, of course, and there will be 
plenty of time to provide the details. 
There just isn’t any sense in continu- 
ing with this patchwork affair that 
we are now on, trying to treat each 
grain separately. The net effect of 
present programs has been to reduce 
wheat and increase barley produc- 
tion, or decrease corn and increase 
soybeans. Just like our old 30x3% 
tubes on our early flivvers—we put 
a patch on one place only to have a 
blow-out at another. It is high time 
a broad-scale intelligent approach 
was applied to the agricultural pro- 
gram. 

Your ambassador, Ray Bowden, is 
also working on this one. He sug- 
gests a neutral informed group be 
appointed to examine all such 
schemes—such as mine—and come 
up with one not influenced by region- 
al thinking, practical and applicable 
across the board. There is merit in 
his idea and we will be remiss if we 
not look into it with him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Offers Stock Trade 
With Lumber Firm 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced that it will make 
an offer to holders of all 15,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., to exchange their 
shares for shares of St. Regis com- 
mon stock. 

The proposed offer of exchange will 
be made under a prospectus as part 
of a registration statement to be 
filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by St. Regis. If 
the offer to exchange stock is succes:>- 
ful, it will provide that a total of not 
more than 450,000 shares of St. Regis 
common stock be issued initially, and 
that an additional maximum of 409,- 
000 shares be issued commencing not 
later than three years thereafter, 
such additional shares to be issued in 
three equal installments over a pe- 
riod of three years. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was 
organized in 1888 and manufactures 
and distributes fir plywood, kiln dry 
hemlock lumber, fir lumber and wood 
chips. It owns and operates a ply- 
wood mill at Olympia, Wash., and a 
saw mill and drying kiln at Tacoma 
for the production of fir and hemlock 
lumber, as well as fir and hemlock 
wood chips used in the manufacture 
of wood pulp. 

St. Paul-Tacoma sells the output 
of hemlock and fir wood chips of its 
Tacoma mill to St. Regis as a source 
of wood supply for pulp manufacture. 
This supply constitutes an important 
part of the total pulp wood require- 
ments of St. Regis’ Tacoma pulp mill. 

The fir and hemlock timberlands 
of St. Paul-Tacoma consist of 133,700 
acres, approximately 40 miles distant 
from the St. Regis kraft pulp, paper 
and board mill and multiwall bag 
plant at Tacoma. 

There is no competition between 
the lumber products of St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and the lumber 
products manufactured and sold by 
J. Neils Lumber Co., which was re- 
cently acquired by St. Regis. The 
Neils company’s timberlands, which 
produce mostly pine logs, are located 
on the eastern slope of the Cascade 
Mountains in southeastern Washing- 
ton and in western Montana. 
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L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 + GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SPRING WHEAT FLouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things . 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Platform to Make Bread ‘‘People’s Choice” 
Related by AIB Consumer Service Director 


By Ellen H. Semrow 


American Institute of Baking 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Semrow 
is director of the consumer service 
department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. The ac- 
companying article has been pre- 
pared from a talk she delivered be- 
fore the wholesale bread branch ses- 
sion at last fall’s annual meeting 
and convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago. 


Y Y¥ 


Last fall politics were in the air 
and on the air and wherever two 
people came together they talked 
of the presidential election. In the 
North, the South, the East, the 
West, it was whistle stopping time 
—by train, by plane, by bus. We, of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
too, have been campaigning, seeking 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS — 
COMPANY 





WICHITA, KANSAS 





—— 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e@ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





— 








‘Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
saree THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO... BUFFALO, N.Y. 








votes and support for one of your 
best friends—enriched bread. 

Plank No. 1—Our campaign slo- 
gan is “Make Enriched Bread the 
People’s Choice.” Our policy has 
been clear and simple. We’ve looked 
to the record . . . the contributions 
made by enriched bread to public 
health, demands of modern living 
and good eating. Our affiliation with 
the Bakers Party has never shifted 
but has grown steadily for the past 
12 years. Based on these proven 
facts, we’ve built an 11-plank plat- 
form—more than one to run on, it’s 
made to stand on. 

As campaign manager for the plat- 
form committee, I want to report 
not on deals but on deeds and 
achievements of the 14 members of 
the consumer service department. 
These accomplishments are incorpor- 
ated in the planks which I shall pre- 
sent for your consideration. 

Bearing out our strategy is the 
survey in which the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture found that enriched 
bread is the people’s choice. This 
survey told of the buying practices 
of 9 out of 10 families who purchase 
enriched bread weekly. A further 
search revealed that enriched bread 
is on the map—85% of the 12 mil- 
lion pounds of bread and rolls pro- 
duced in 1954 were enriched, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers’ census. 
The popularity of our mutual candi- 
date is being written on your sales 
sheets, too. The tide in consumption 
of bakers’ products turned upward 
for the first time in 1955 when the 
baking industry’s tonnage increased 
2.5% while the population of the 
country was up only 1.7%. While this 
is far from the per cent we would 
like to see, it is significant that the 
tide of popular food choice is re- 
versed in the opposite direction. The 
Bread Party’s strategy is planned 
with a long-time view. These activi- 
ties are incorporated in our second 
plank which is to “Build a Grass 
Roots Organization.” 


Press Activities 


To reach the voters—your con- 
sumers—through means of the eye 
and the ear, we use all the public 
means of telling the story of bread— 
press, radio and TV. Press includes 
syndicates, supplements, large city 
papers, small town weeklies, all the 
magazines which women read wheth- 
er they live in the city, suburbs, 
small towns or remote countryside. 
How many people have we reached 
with stories and pictures on how to 
use bread? Here’s the short, short 
story from our newspaper clippings. 
Approximately 125 papers in 48 
states featured 116 uses of bread and 
reached close to 66 million consumers. 
When we added color to the story 
by way of colored photographs ap- 
pearing in the supplements — that 
weekly magazine inserted in the Sun- 
day newspaper—the reported circu- 
lation was better than 9 million. 

We hit the “circulation jackpot” 
when we hit the syndicates—those 
newsgathering and distributing agen- 
cies to which all papers subscribe. 
Some of these you know, Associated 
Press, NEA or United Press. They 
picked up 10 of our releases, and 
these reached close to 97 million 
consumers. Grand total newspaper 
circulation: 172 million. 

You may ask: “How did our can- 
didate, Bread, rate feature articles 
in 50 issues of 37 of the nation’s 
leading service magazines so far this 


Ellen H. Semrow 


year—Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion and McCall’s? 
This is how: About a year ahead of 
publication date we made whistle 
stops in New York and Philadelphia 
briefed with new, exclusive story 
ideas for editors. These magazine 
food editors are our national commit- 
tee women and they literally ring 
door bells. 

We, too, are alert to the great 
changes in communications and we 
are there ahead of the changes. For 
example, keep your eyes and ears 
turned to NBC’s TV Home show. 
Soon you will see a half-hour spot 
on breakfasts—a show now in the 
making, “The Breakfast Festival”— 
a show which will bring your prod- 
ucts live into millions of homes. 

Our field nutritionists also partici- 
pate in local radio and TV shows. 
Since January, 1956, on the basis of 
time reported, uses and stories on 
bread have received 119 hours on the 
air lanes. These are “free” hours 
because your program merits such 
recognition for it truly performs a 
service for women. 

Your campaign committee’s pub- 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FGlour Milla Co. * 


WICHITA. KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE ané STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 





ae Bi know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve ayen. Se Ghene + I tena 
BURRUS A7115 HY Incorporated 
— 25 __ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
1D em ——— aca . BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
— eae oO 


Bi OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














7 nterstate  : | Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


GRAIN CORPORATION: INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
: : Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
: END wean WORTH : DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





CAPACITY 5.000.000 BUS s Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 





Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. ~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. = 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Py 
Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 
7 + 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
~ e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 














LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DiPLomA,”’ Glasgow 


Orth Aten ee tae DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 

















FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 

















Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN" 

















EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
* FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 

















McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 

















47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 





licity releases reach the homes of 
thousands of working men and wom- 
en through material requested by 
house publication editors of such 
giant corporations as Bell Telephone, 
U.S. Steel, Ford, General Motors, in- 
surance companies and savings and 
loan associations. 


Educational Work 

As a result of these millions of 
contacts, our candidate, Bread, is 
strengthening its lead as the people’s 
food choice. 

Our third plank is to “Banish the 
Bake It Yourself Party.” Your AIB 
party stalwarts in the field of con- 
sumer education have been working 
to convert those who either teach or 
carry out the precepts of our opposi- 
tion, the “Bake it Yourself” party. 
Your test kitchen staff has developed 
workshops for your field nutritionists. 
These are given at the invitation of 
extension leaders, home economics 
teachers and teacher trainees. So far 
this year 54 workshops in 36 states 
were presented to more than 4,000 
teachers, extension workers and lead- 
ers. We are indoctrinating these 
people to appreciate the food value, 
the convenience, the flavor of bakers’ 
breads. We also are busy working 
with rural and small town America 
—the last strongholds of the “Bake 
it Yourself” party. 

We have planned and mailed food 
preparation lessons to thousands of 
home economics teachers in high 
schools and colleges. These lesson 
plans, timed to fit in shorter class 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUF anno CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. « Baltimore 1-0338 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 











=e 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesric 





410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’’ Rotterdam 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapiii, i. V. Cable Address: “Mat!uch” 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








Cable Address: “DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Cable Address: ‘'Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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TV TALENT SHOW 
SELLS FLOUR 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS — A Ilecal 
television station, KGBT, claims to 
have handled one of the biggest re- 
sponses ever given to a TV promo- 
tion. Over 500,000 Ib. flour were sold 
during a 10-week talent contest over 
KGBT. Viewers were able to vote for 
their favorite contestants only via 
flour sack labels. The flour company 
is now launching similar short-term 
TV shows in the form of contests in 
a dozen other Texas markets. 





periods, point up the part bakery 
foods play in today’s scheme of liv- 
ing. We are happy to report that 
many educators who were skeptical 
about this approach to teaching food 
preparation have been won over to 
our candidate, “Enriched Bread.” 
This situation prompts the fourth 
plank, “Distribute Nutrition Educa- 
tion Publications.” 


To insure votes for Bread in an 
expanding market, your platform 
committee has developed certain 


campaign materials—educational lit- 
erature. These are distributed to key 
people who are in positions to mold 
opinion. They are the people who 
reach the future voters as well as 
the present voters. Remember we 
want our party strength to grow and 
we want to keep “Enriched Bread” 
in office. By September of this year, 
close to 20,000 educators in class- 
room caucus have named “improved 
health” as a campaign issue and 
pointed up their choice—Bread—by 
using close to 2 million copies of our 
party’s teaching aids. Annually we 
distribute about 56.5 tons or 3 mil- 
lion items in response to some 35 to 
40,000 requests. 

The fifth plank in our platform is 
to “Print New, Improved Teaching 
Aids.” To demonstrate that your 
platform committee is in touch with 
the future, like other astute poli- 
ticians, we are happy to announce a 
new teaching aid based on the re- 
cent approach to nutrition education, 
“The Essentials of an Adequate Diet” 
announced by the Nutrition Research 
Section of USDA this past June. This 
is the Food Mobile which is a new 
and unusually effective teaching aid 
that really puts bakery foods right 
into palms of the hands of millions 
of seven, eight and nine-year-old boys 
and girls. It is designed to be used 
as a classroom project, developed 
between the teacher and student. It 
points up the importance of the bal- 
anced diet, a diet which includes 
bread and other bakery foods. Thous- 
ands of requests for Food Mobiles 
are pouring in from educators every- 
where. The response from the educa- 
tors has been overwhelming. 

Other new publications slated to 
keep the public sold on the Bakers’ 
Party are in process. You can count 
on those as well as the Food Mobile 
to keep the bakers’ leading candi- 
date, Bread, in the forefront. 

Our sixth plank is to “Educate the 
Educators.” In order to enlist a 
greater number of future voters for 
the Bakers Party we educate the 
educators in the subject matter of 
nutrition. Why? Because few ele- 
mentary school or health and physi- 
cal education teachers ever receive 
any formal training in _ nutrition. 








BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRENCH WHEAT ACREAGE 
PARIS The wheat acreage in 
France has been assessed at 10.815.,- 
000 acres against 10,670,000 acres at 
the same time a year ago. 
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The young poet entered the editor’s 
office but the editor was out. 

“I was just inquiring about some 
of my poems that I submitted last 
week,” he explained to the editor’s 
secretary. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “the editor 
glanced over them this morning.” 

“A cursory examination,” sniffed 
the poet. 

“You said it. I never heard such 
language in all my life!” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


Johnny: “Granny, do _ you like 
nuts?” 
Granny: “No, dear. I have no 
teeth.” 


Johnny: ‘Then you can watch these 
till I get back.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A young father was wheeling his 
baby son’s carriage through the park. 
The son was howling with rage, but 
the man was merely repeating softly, 
“Control yourself, Bernard. Just re- 
man calm, Bernard.” 

A child psychologist observed the 
scene approvingly, then tapped the 
young father on the shoulder. “You 
control your temper admirably, my 
friend,” he said, warmly. “So he’s 
named Bernard, eh?” 

“Not at all,” corrected the father. 
“He’s named Herbert. I’m Bernard.” 


¢¢ 

Editor: “You wish a position as a 
proofreader?” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir.” 

Editor: “Do you understand the re- 
quirements of that responsible posi- 
tion?” 

Applicant: “Perfectly. Whenever 
you make any mistakes in the maga- 
zine, just blame ’em on me, and I'll 
never say a word.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
If all the autos were placed end to 
end, ninety percent of all the drivers 
would immediately pull out to pass 
the car ahead. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A candidate for sheriff called on a 
minister to ask for his vote at the 
coming election. 

“Before I decide to give you my 
support,” said the minister, ‘I would 
like to ask you a question. 

“Shoot,” said the candidate. 

“Do you ever partake of intoxicat- 
ing beverages?” inquired the clergy- 
man. 

“Before I reply, I would like to 
propound a single question,” said the 
would-be sheriff, cautiously. “Is this 
an inquiry or an invitation?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

During the Sunday morning ser- 
mon a baby began to cry at the top 
of its voice, and its mother carried 
it toward the door. 

“Stop,” said the minister. 
baby is not disturbing me.” 

The mother turned toward the pul- 
pit and said, “Oh, he ain’t, ain’t he? 
Well, you’re adisturbin’ him!” 

¢¢ ¢ 

“Fine car you have there, Smith. 
What’s the most you’ve gotten out of 
at?” 

“Nine times in one block.” 


“Your 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


35 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY 


* | 
CITY }\) NATIONAL 


Firm Name — 


a ee a _ 
Sgned 





Cable Address 
CINAT. Kansas City, Mo. 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
10TH & GRAND « KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


Y Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 


Please send me full details on your new grain export financing 
plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail. 





/ 


NM 
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ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.’’ 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 


United States. 


We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
in or call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 


Kansas City. 








GRAIN SERVICE 
Guoryuhere 


OFFICES 





= New York Louisville 

- Chicago Memphis 
St. Lou's Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

maha Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
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& The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 









NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Mm ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 


W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
improvement. 
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& Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 





Sensation < 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product—and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth: Bread has won and held its place in 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


yt the Party 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 





General 











